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This report examines the- relations^? bet¥eeii the 
federal aovernaent's child care>proarams and policies and the federal 
aovernae^n^^s ooal of iequal opportunity for woaen. Specifically, the ^ 
teport reviews three diaensioprs* of federal child pare activities:, 
prooi^as and, policies whose pr,ia?iry purpose is to assist faailies 
with chil-d care: the provision of child care;as part of aajot federal 
eaplovaent, training, and education proaraas: and the considerations 
olven to child care by the federal governaent in its ftqual* ^ 
opportunity laws and in its role as .an eaployer. Drawing on published 
iournal articles and research reports, oovernaent docttaents, 
interviewis with government* ojfficials,^ and interYiews with other 
experts, ;the analysis attempts to clarify the extent to which these ^ 
child care activities and policies frustrate the federal goal of - 
eaual opportunity for woaen. It i's atcrued that although tha 
development of equal opportunity policies over the last" 15 years by 
federal statutes, court decrees, and aoency actions^has produced 
notable gains in woaenp's labor force participation, and educational 
enrollment, federal governaent's ooal of equal opportunity for woaen 
has hot been realized.* Soaen' as wbrJcecs and students, especially \ 
ai^nority wonen, continue to be disadvantaged when cgfapared.with.aen:^ 
^<<romen have considerably more difficulty in securing employment and ^ 
^are much less likely than men to complete college or to receive 
advanced 1ob training. An appeal is made' for changes in those 
policies and programs that restrict women's etrual opportunity. 
fAuthor/HP) . * * " ^ 
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The rdatioDship between ibt availability of child care aad women's access to^ 
fcqual oppbrtunity in education^ been presented to- this 

Comnussiohtin^^estimony on several occasioiis. This report leviews that relation- 
ship in terms of 'the adequacy of Fedifind policy and programs. It demonstrates that 
the Federal Government can do more tO'reboncile its.difiiise child, care policies 
with the policy of extendmg equal rights to women;;;^ / a 

■ / The Commissidn recognizes that parents must responsibly consicler the necessit]^^ 
for^child car^ and the availability of child care, in making thdr family planning 
decisions* The rqx>rt, however, presentsa compelling analysis of the way in which 
Women arrofien kept in poverty and dependence !:^ the absence of ^4e^uate child 

- ca?^-^ services. For some women, conthnnog. their progress but of poverty to 
independence is seriously impeded by this obstacle to opportUnity.^e iDanna* in 
which women; may overcome this, obstacle requires examination^by FeS^hiL^ 

^policymakers; , 

The Commission recogniz^ that child care policy encompasses a wide speetrum 
of issues that have not been and could not be addressed in this report We believe 
that high priority must be given ta the quality of child care provided. Put4ic 
(Federal, State, ^d local) and private systems of child care ought to be availa^T^ 
providing the opportunity for parents to have the broadest feasibl^range of choice . 
for the care of their children. The finandal implications attendamyOn providing 
^child care 'that is good for children, ^and treats tiie child care woncar equitably in^' 
terms of sf^Iary and benefits^ need serious consideration. The fact ^t this report 

_ doe^-not address all of these aind other policy issues-^should not be considered a . 
reflection of the Commissipn'sii^sensitivity to these questions. 

The Commission is aware of the . complexity of these issues. However, this 
complexity should not serve to block the creative^ eiBForts of Federal, State, and 
Ibcal government, together with religious institutions, community orgahizations, 

. and private providers of day care, from increasing the availability of improved 

- child care. t ' , 
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. Not aB vCromen are/impeded in thpr qpiwt forequidity 6y the^l^ of child caure. 
Many Women have /the^ prrference' and resoappb^o* pro vide for their' child care 
needs under a variety of arrangements, inptadiig. abstention from work outside the 
home. On the^other hand, for reas^K^f educitibii, social conditioning, and lack of- 
oi>poftuiuty---citai in this Comiiiission^s nizm^dus reports dn the status and 
condition of wbm^ri in our country— a far griper ribmber of women with children 
&d>thQnselves without respm-ces. and facing the inost difficult barriers to, 
aijomic mdependence for themselves and their children. 
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This report exainmes the reladondup- between the Fedend Goveniment's child 
9are programs and policies and the Federal goal of equal opportunity for women. 
Although both have received considerable attention' during the last )S years, Aere 
has been rdativdy httle effort to scnitinize^^ 

specific or systematic way. Social scientists and /policymakers have bew far 'more 
concerned with the effects of maternal employmoit and day care on children than 

^ they have been the effects oif the lack' of child care--br^f inadequate child 
care— on jparents' lives. However, when the U.S. Gommissipn on Qvil Righ^ has 
^studied the needs of women throughout the country, as it did in preparing its 1974 
report. Women and Poverty, * and its 19^ report, Women—StUi in Poverty, * the 
relationship between child care and equal opportunity has bc^ apparent Women *^ 
are firequently unable to take advantage djif educational and employment opportuni- 
ties du^ to lack.of or inadequate child carcL 

This report appraises the laws and policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to the provision of child care services to ascertain whether those policies 
result in discrimination or denial of equal protection of the laws on the basis of sex. 
Speafically, :^tbe^report. reviews three dimensions of Federal child care activity: ' 
programs and j>olicies whose primary purpose is to assist families -.with child care; 
the proton of child care as part of major Federal employment, training, and 
education programs; and the con^eratibn giyen to child care by the Federal 
Govemmeht in its equal opportunity laws and in its role as an employer. In all 
cases; the analysis -attempts to clarify the extent to which child care policies either 
promote or frustrate the Federal goal of equal opportunity for women. 

* Because the relationship between child care and equal opportunity for women^ 
has not been systematicdly explored before, the data bearing on it' are not 
extensiv^^ This report drawsf, for the most part, on published journal artides and 
research reports, government documents, interviews with government officials,' 
and interviews with other.'exp^rts. It also refers to survey data collected- by the so- 
called "'women's magazines," which have, in certain respects, attempted to assess 
the child care needs of their readers more frequently^ than/has the FedenQ 
Govcmmeut. Although this report does not present extensive new data, it - 
organizes existing information into a franiework that ^eds new .Ught on the 
relationship betwe^ child care*and equal opportunity for women and highlights 
the limitations of previous research. . aj/ - « • ^ . 

In focusing on women, this report does iiflKuipIy that child care is or should be 



* US^Coiziinissxyn 00 Civil Rights, Worsen and Pintrty (1974.) 
'* VS^ Commisskm on Civil Rights, Worn^m-'-Stitt in Boftrty (1^79). 
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only a "women's issue." If womca are tia add work outside the home to full\ 
responsibility for child care, they will continue to be rjjstqctea in their opportuni* 
tics for productive paid work and men will be restricted from the ORwrtunity and 
respc^psibility of* nurturing the you|ig..Indedd, as long as private lives and public 
institutioiis are organized abound the premise that child care is an exclusively 
female rcsponsibihty, equal opporhmity wiUte^ 'v- 

Whenever possible and, approp^tc, this report attends t^ the iinpact of Federal^ 
programs and policies on male involvement in child care^.It tries to recognize the 
interdependence of nien:and women wi^out denying the reality that it is women, • 
at the (present timer '>!^TO- itav^ major responsibility fof childr^uing in this 

country. ' .* 

This report does not intend, either explicitly or implicitly, to devalue that • 
responsibility, to suggest in any way .that women (or men) should work outside the" 
home, or that they make^e^ctrtfam^ child 5ffe ^arrangements.. While it 

recommenlls Federal pbUcies t^^ a%»ilabiKty of child ^carc 

, services, it fa no manner stiggests that goycOTnwnt shoold make childrearing * 
dccisTons for fiunilies. Indeed, the • analyses priKcnted 'w Jf^^ 
importance of indiviSual andjTamily choice; "simpli^put, they call for cbang« m, 
those poUcies and prbglr^ that currently. restrict women's chbice equal 
opportunity. • ; ■ ' ' 



CHAPTER 1 



Eqral pppdHuhtty for^oliert as-a Federal Goal 



SinceJ&c 19605 the tEoSted §fiacs:©ovcitiin^ 
m ft^ it^cr^Bsingly clior— ttirouj^ le^slatioift* ^Ex- 
ec^tivje^ onlcis, and JudicjW d<^ ^ 
opportinlili^ for^wonien iff ^pibynwht and cdnca- 
ti<H3i is a Pcdc^ goiM. Congress first caressed the ' 
gMft in passive pf the Equal Pay Act, 

v>wbi<^ amended Fair tabor Stamlards Act^ 
^ .\^^this and other amaidmcnts, th<r Fair -Labor 
• iStandards Act* broadly prohibits wage discrimina- 
tion based on sex in public and-private anploymcnt* 
Passage of Title Vn« of thie Qvil Righto Act in 1964 
extended the prohibition against sex disQrimination 
in employment to include all classification, assign- 
mint; promotion," imd tnuning.rA new agency, the 
Equal 'Employment Opportunity Commission 
. (EEQQ, was created to enforce Title VIL ^ ^ 

By the did of the 1960$ and contimiing tfifough 
. the next decade, agency regulations advanced equal • 
opiwrtunity policy, from simjple prohibition to affir- 
niative^ action, and court decisions gave fiirther 
dentition to the implication of iantidiscrimination 
policies.' Pursuant to Executive d^er 11478,» the 
U.S. Qvfl Service Commission issued guidelines that 
^ required Federal agencies to-develop and implement 
affirmative action plans for hiring\ minorities and 
wpmCTu* The U.S. Department of lJBbor*s Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance laid down affirmative 
action guidelines for Fcdei^ contracto 

« 29U^Ci206(d)(197l> • 

• Ai.«2(»S).(dX(eXlH2).(r).t»).«ndC^); 206(d). 
•42U.&C«2000e-2000e-.nO976). \. 

• /a; fi2000c 20006-2, 2000e-ld. ^, . , - ^ 
-•Exec OrckrNa 11478. 3 CJJL 803 (1966-70 compOadooXr^^w^ 

}. 6i42U.S,CJ2000c(1976). ■ ^' ' . 

5 CFJL fm Appendix (1979). 
»-4i CFJt MD-2 (1979).' 

• Achate V. Whotoo Ghm Co. 421 F 259 (3d CSr. im^cert dgnied, 

• ^^SoSCT Bdl TA A Ta C^o. 408 F Jd 22^^ 



' :/9ia<i^ No. 4.' The courts prevented c^^y^rs from 

' creating artificial job classifications in*<wrdcr to pay * 
wqinen less than men (Schultz v. Wheaton Glass 
C&m/w/iy ');. upheld the EEQC's narro^ definition 
■ 6f the instances in yfhich sex ccmld^justifuibly be 
used as a bona fide occupational qualification (Weeks 
V. S<mthem Aell Telephone and Tel^raph Company • 
mi Diaz v. Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
ruled that newspapers could not^carry "hdp-want- 
*ed'" job advertisements in sex-designated columns 
(Pittsburgh Press Company, V. Pittsburgh Commission • 

: on Human Relations and prohibited the exclusion ; 
of women from certain jobs on the basis of maritd - 

: status tand' n^thcrh<yid (S^mgis y.' United Airliner ; 

Jnc «). "1 - 

It was not until efforts t6 achieve cquail employ- 
ment opporttmity for womcnf werc/well under way 
that the Federal Goyemmcnt toqk ^tcps to prohibit ^ 

• sex discrimination in education. In 1972, with pas- , 
sage of: Title DC of the Education Amendments 
Act," Congress prohibited sex discriiiuhatipn in 
educational institutions recdving Federal funds. The 
implementing regu^gdpns issued under Title IX. 
cover areas such as recruiting, admissions,, fiwancial 
aid, housing, health care, curricula, -and athletics.^* - 
Two y^ .later, the Women's Educational Equity 
Act authorized grants and ,contracts to promote .. 

9 Diaz V. Pin Am- Workf Ainwiys, inc. 442 F.2d 385 (5lh Cir. 1971); <»rl 
'iifiiirdl4(HU.S.'950(1971). ' , ^ 

11 PitttborytePTq* Ca v. Pittibi^ Commminn 6o Hmnf Rgl«tion>, 287 . 
161 (Pt. Commw. Ct 1972). 413 US. 376(1973). 

• » SprogB v: United Air Uacs, inc^ ^ F^ 1194 (7th Or. 1971). ctrt 
dmkd 404 0.& 991 <1971). See aha^Ptdnipi v, Mftftin Marictu Corp^ 4C0 
US. 542 (1971) (mother^ proclKW age child may not be <kmed 
cmpk^rmcnt becanae of motherhood ankss the exclusion « shown to be - 

. baMdopmivMoablyioecessary and bona fide job qoalificati^ 
» 20U^«1681-«6(1976). '^^^ 
»- 45 CFJt M«6.i-.42 (1979). 
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equity at alf levels of schooling/ from preschool - 
through adirk and vocational education." The Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1976 give further impetus to 
^flbrts to eliminate tex bias from vocational eduta- 
fional programs," . ^ - 
, Throughout the 1970s congressional amcn<|ments^' 
to antidiscrimination statutes ^extended protection 
from sex bias to more categories, of women workers. 
The Fair Labor Standard/ Act was amended twice 
^pjprohibitl^cx-discriminfltion in the pay-of^profcs- 



/ 



sional and executive employees (1972)" and govern 
ment employees (1974)." Of the many amendments 
• to Title VII of the Civil Rights; Act, two were^ 
especially important to women in paid work: the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 ex; 
tended Title VII, coverage to employees ot educa- 
tional institutions aniWtate and local governments/^ 
ajad van amendment in 1978 specifically cxtended.the 
. act's coverage of employment discrimination against 
..women by including pregnancy as part Of the 
defiiiition of the term "on the basis orsexl'*** In 
addition, the Comprehensive Employment .and 
Training Act (CETA), which reorgaiiized juid con-, 
solic^ged. Federal employment and training pro- ^ 
gran^prohibited sex discrimination in enrollment.*,* : 
•* P^haps the most substantial djcvelopment in 
Federal equal opportunity policy dnring the .1970s 
resulted from tfie 1972 empo)yverment ofthc EEOG 
(under the Equal Employieift Opportyiity Act) to 
bring ^crvil suits against employers alleged to' bp 
. acting in violation of Title VIL*» Litigating to end 
employment practiced it deem^ to have an exclu-v 
sionary im^t ot all women, EEOC; has sought ' 
court-ordeifed .affirmative action measures agaio^t *. 
large corp^jtc*. emiJloyers and has won ^veral 
sizable bacl5j|?ay s^ements.^ 

Despite t6an 15 years of Foderal statute, 
court orders, and agency actions, ' however, the 
Federal goal of equal opportunity for women has 

«• aO U^C k\U^ (1976). Ser ^ U.SCA. H334|-4« •(Supj>. 1979) 
(Woncff't Edncatioiial Equity Act of 1978). i. < 

-JSer. 20 U.S.C «230l(3) (1976), 230<(bX 2303(«Xl7X 2307(bX4X 
23«(bXlHc)rnX 2309(«X3XB). 2330(bXlXJ)-<LX 2330(bX6). 2351(«X2X 
'2J52(bX 2353(«X2X 2354<«X4X 2355(«X2X 2356, 23«)(bX ind .2392(«X6) 
(I976X . . 

. " 29 Uic 5213(a) (1976X * ' v 

r 29 U.&C 5203(d) (197$X ' • 

-42U.S.C552000t(«i2000e-in976X : ' ■ 
- U.S.CA.-52O00e<k)(Sapp. 1974-1978X • . 
" 29U5-C5«4S(0(1976X 

» 42 U.&C 520006-5(0 (I976X * . ' 

Sfc <^ United SWO V. ADc^^y-l^um ladusll^ 
1 (NJ). Alt. 1974X 517 F.2d 826(5tii Or. r975)^(iiiockm u> intemiiie 
followiag cooMnt decree that iacloded eitablishmeik^ora back^pay iaiid of 
S3a9 minioo); EEOC v. Amcricm TeL A Td. 0).« 365 F. Sopp, 1.105 
(EJ[>.*Pi. 1973) (petitkms to intervale followiag cooaent decreeX aifdai. 



not^^Ctrt realized. Women as workers and studcnu/ * 
especially minority wdroen, continue to be disjidvan- 
taged when* compared with men and, in some . 
respects, even more so than they were i)efonr the 
government initiated efforts to bring about equal 
opportunity. Women are itiore likely; to be unem- 
ployed, to have less prestigious occupations, and to 
be ^ncentrated in different occupations than . men. 
As stated in the Commission's rcpoTU^ScdaUndica-^- 



tors of Equality for Minorities qnd^ JVomeru occupia- 
. tipnal segregation has increasea^tM^tantially «ihccj P:-. 
1970; about t>yo*thirds lb threc-fburths of ihc jobs "i^^^^^ 
held by women in 1976 would have to bc<:hangcd to " 
match the oc(:upational patterns' of whit^ ^, 
/ This is not to igno^^sufetant^ai gain^s during the ' 
last two decades iiLjJfOfhen's participatipn in the ' 
labor ftrce and in education, Twelve percent more • 
women worked outside the home Tn i978 <than in ; 
1960, while during that same period, men's particiipa- 
tion in the labor force- decreasect" By 1978 half of 
all wometiL 16 and ov et. were in the labor force, 
representing A\0f/0t of the total United States ^ 
. working population; 53 percent of all bladk women, 
almost half of ill black workers, and^5 percent of * 
Hispanic >vomen were in'the .tabor fbrce.^ In the^ 
swne year ,^ahnost half of^all coli^fer students were ^ 
womcn,*^' with minority ^^womcti'^as Jikdy to be 
Itnrolled as white women,' and in f576-77 women 
received 46.1 percent^ of all : bachelor's degrees 
. awarded in the United States.*" * ^ 
Wonten stQl earn coittiderably lesr ^jthan mai 
Despite their increasing i>te<pcc in the work force. , . 
and in e^ucatidnal/progprSn^and despite Federal 
prbtectioti; data from 1975 indicate, that even when 
they both worklfiill time, year round, the average 

womiah worker earns only .about three-fifths of what 

-■ ^ 

port 506 FJd 735 (3d Or. 19»X The provisiom of jbe coment decree ta 
tlK iMter.oBc may be founa in 1 CCH. Employment ?ruMx% Guide 
ptt».18«(1973X - . " T 

Comitittiioa On Ovil Rights. Socio/ Indkawn of Equality Jot 
Mm omm^ Wom^ 097S), p. 45 (hereafter cited «i Soctal/ndkaunl 

■ U.S^ Oflke-of tht Prendent, Einptoyment 'and Tramiig Report of the 
. /Voirffw/ (1978X p.jro (tibte A-J) (bereiLfter 

Traming Report). ^ "J 

» * DepMtment o^ Ubor. Wonien*s Bonau, 20 facts on Woenen' 

jyorkers il97C^pA0ienatteTated 9^20 Facts on Wfi^ 
, U^.Dcpwtment 'of tommcrce. Bnreui of the Ceniia. School Enroll' 

meml^^Sodal amd Economic .Charoa/hsties of Satdeatr October ISTS, 

Current tijpulation Reporft icfiei P-2a no 335.(l«75'i PR- 2. < ttblel 

■ n»id.; Bartm JHeyns xaA Joyce Adair Bird, "Reccm Trends in the 
Higher Educatioq^ UiocieB- (pup^ prepned /or the.R/esearch Confcr- 
eade on EducatiotttI Enyironmcnts and the UndeTgradaste^Wooaa. Center 
for Research on Women, Welle$iey.Ma».,Sepc 13-13. 197$XriSWt3. * 
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a man cams. , On . the average, black ^fnd Hisi)i|nic ^ 
women earn even less than white wopen."*, In fact, 
the male»feniale average wfge gap-is greater than, it v 
vm in ^1960, before the passage of 'the Equal Pajr 
Act^ ip^ .1977 fieinale coUege graduafi^ including ' 
those withradva^bed degrees, who worked fulTtime 
year iround had a median income below th&t of mak; 
hi^ school dropouts.'^ • * * 

Woam are segregated in low-pasriagdeMlHBDd 
Dbpiteiheiieteroget^t^^ 



i 



time jobs wejp women.'* 

. ^^omen^.'aMC^^ jpl) op|k)rtunities is restricted 
Despite^'^eir increasing presence in the woi'k force, 
women still, ^e considerably more difficulty thah 
men 1977, for example, men's rate* 

of pmicipadonSn the labor force w^as 30 pjercent 
higher than womeri's, . and the average unemploy- 
ment -4ate for^^^ men was .5.5 percent.*** In the 
same year, the unemployment fate for white women 
'^9s1t3rpcrcCTiE;'Tor1^^ 

1976 statistics iiklicate that 78.5 percent of alf^ .reflecting the effects of both sex and race.** The 
wcnnen are concentrated in clerical, sales, service,* 4argest differehle in unemployment between men 
and blue<ollar jobs, with 55.9 percent of women ^.ahd wo^i^ was among prime-age workers, those 



•concentrated in just two occupational categories — 
clerical and . service.** In 1978 ** Women were 80 

' percent Qf all clerical workers. . .but only 6 percent 
of aU craft Vprkeis; 63. percent of service workers 
but 0iily 43 percent' of professioiial and technical 
workers;' and 64 percqit of retail sales workers: but 
only 23 percent" of nonfarm managers and ^dminis- . 
trators.-**** To achieve an^ occupational distribution 
identical to that of wh^e'men, it has been estimated ^ 
that 66 percent of white women, 69 percent of black* 
women, and SO^^percent of Puerto Rican women 
would have to change occupations.** According to 

^Ralpb iSmithi, actmg: Director o^ the National Cam- 
mission for Employment Policy^, 'The extreme Jbrm 



ranging in^age from 25 to 4^.^; 

Women ^are^mnch less Ukely'to complete college 
than men* Evea among the relatively young popyla,- 
tioh, significant dmerencdf in coUege completion 
rates per^t.5l!|f 1976, for example, 34;4)crccnt of 
white men bdtwecii the ages^'of 24^ and 29 had 
complettii at least 4 years' of college; in the^same 
year, the completion Tate -for w^^ women of 
cbmpanAIe^ge was two-thirds the^rat^ of white 
men; for black womenitt was one-third.** 
Wonien still ydo not recdTe edoottioQ or training 
^^^t;^ as adranced as men's. In 1978 a higher 
' proportion of female than male undergraduates vtefe 
enrolled ii^ypublic 2-year colleges.** According to 



0' 



of occupational segrej^pn jm which woinea re- sociolo^ts Barbara I^eyns and Joyce Adair Bird, 
t«ia;««^ u^,A.^i^'A^ «t^m. «/»/^ Wiw most{prestigiou|s universities *^remain the pre- 



main A at hcmie m^y hicv^;i^ed years ago, but the 
majority are still doing Vbrncn's work'.'*** 
Women are mncfaless likely than men to bold ftdl- 
> lime jobs. Only 41.4 jSercent of the women in the 
labor foj;cc igi 1975 held full-time, year-round jobs, 
' compared with 63.9^^&ent of tU^ men in tUe labor 
*iprcc.** Women, were 70 pex;gcmt of all part-tune 
workers (perso&s who work less than 35 hours per 
week) in 1977.*^ Voluntary pirt-time work increased; 
^approximately three times faster than fuU-time work 
from 1965 to 1977,*^ and most of those taking part- 

-: — ^ \ — » 

* U.S^ Dcptfrtrocm-oT Labor. Bureau, of Labor Sdttisticv US ^orkif^ 

Nancy Barren, ^omen m the J<2b Market: Occupation, Ramings, and 
Ctfcer Opportunities.*' in ZV Subtle, Jiejioiutkm, ed. Ralph Smith CVasb- 
ingtoo. D.CrThc Urban Insmute. ISTfpy p^ 54, table 2 (compiled from dau 
in U.S^ Department of Commeite^ Bureau of (he Census, Current 
h)fmUuiofi Reportx series various issues). ^ 

" VS^ Department of Com n yrce, Bureau of the Cemm, Current Popula- 
Vioff /?<portx sehes P-60, na 1 16 (Juiy 1978), pp. 13-14. table 7. 
^ US. Working Women, p. Z,tMb)ey. ^ 
20FactsoriWomenWorkerxi>.3. 
- 5oaa/7/i<£imyi 'pp.4l5a.'tabIe»3.6and4,4. , - * *- 

Ralph Smith.' TheMovement o^Womcn in^he Labor Force,** in Smith, 
TTte SuMe Rewiutkm, p. \0. . * ^ ' 

>" U^ Wirksji Women, p. 12, tabic \4. 

Bmpiopndtt and Tnuning Report p. 17, table 2. - 

* Nancy Barrett, *^omen in the Job Maxlet: Unemploymeot and Work 



serve of the- most ipditional students; in terms of . 
sex, race, and age,"J Le., young whitc^men-** More- 
over,; although- nearly half of aU undergraduate' 
degrees were awarded to wemen in J976-77, they^. 
received only 24 percent pf the doctorat^ apd 19 
.po'cent of first professional degrees'^ during that 

Women are muijempresented in Federal employ- 
ment and training programs. Although they were 56 
percent of the .population eligible to participate in 

Schedules.** tn The Subtle Rmiutioiu ' p. '81 ^(computec^ from daU in 

Employment and Traming Report, pp. 225-26, table 

" * Employment and Training J^pon, p. 226, table A-30. 

- Ibid^p^ 179. 180.210. * . 

•» rfeid.,p.2lO. • • 

«• Ibid., p. 212.-^ r - - 

^f* Sonai /ii^komrx-p.' 14. table 2.4.^ 

U.S., Department of Commerce, Bur'^u of the Census, School EnroU-^ ' 

ment-'-Sodal and Economic Characteristia of students: October 1978,' 
'^rren^^tJp^lation Reports aetiesP'20,110. 355, p: 6, tabic 5. 

«* Meyns and Bird. **Recent Trends in the Higher Education of Women,** 

" Ibid-, nWe * (cotnpiled'-rrom data ia VS., Departtiait of Health. 
' ^ Education, .and Wdfare. National Center for Education Statistics, Eamtd 
" Dtgna Confemd. 1975^76. and the Digest of Educdtioa SialisDcx \9P-7t, 

and 1979). " " . . , ■ 
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federally supported programs under Titles I, II, md s 
. Vl of CETA in 4977, women were only 44 percent 
of the participant.— Kforeover, they ' w^ leasts r 
represented in the programs ''that provide partici-; 
pants with jdbis, which are also the^o$t1expensive 
programs to operate.^ 

Various reasons; none mufuaBy exclusive, have 
been advanced lb c^Iain why there has not, been 
more progress towards the Federal goal of equal 
opportunity for women. Some have emphasized the 
persisting interpUiy .between an occupationally 
segregated laboi^ market and an^ethicational system 
' that steers wdmen into a limited number of tradition- 
al .jobs.^ Others«Thave pointed to problems with 
interpretation and q>pUcation of. the government ' 
mandate: to the inadequacy of legislation such as the 
Eqpal Pay Act of 1963 which, though calling, for 
equal pay for equal woik, does not adddress the 
need, given persisting occupational segregation, for 
equal pay for* work of comparable value;^ to the 
faQui^ of^Fedc^ agtecies to issue adequate regula- 
tions prohibiting sex discrimination;'^, and to narrow 
judicial interpretations of statutes, such as the ruling 
that Htle DC does not cover employees in education- 
al institutions^ and the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruling (later remedied by congressional legis-^ 
lation)^ that the exclusion of pre^iancy benefits 
from an insurance plan was not based on gender and 
did not violate Title VII.** 

Another fundamental obstacle to equal opporttmi- 
ty for women is the responsibility they continue to . 
assume fQt the car^ of young children, a responsibili- ' 
ty that is not shared, for the most part, by men. As 
Alice Cook, professor emeritus of industrial and 
labor relations at ComeU University, has putlt: 
; . ■ -\ 

^•^Ir*'^ from data m NatiooaJ Co niin r ui on for Manpower PoUcy* 
CETA.- An Anafysis of the Imus, 'H'arget Groopt,** by WiHiasT Barnes 
(Waahmgtbo, D.C: U.S Government Priming OfRce, 1978), p. 79, table 4. 

Department of Labor, Emptoymem and Training Adminittratioo, 
nupoblbbed data; William MirengofTand Letter Kindler, CETA- Manpower^ 
Frogroms under Local Control (Washington, D.Cn National Actdemy of 
Sdeaces. 197«),p.2(»,' V 

^ U.S^ Congress, House, Subcomihittee oia Elementary. Secondary, and 
, Vorational' Edocation, Sex Disaiminaikm and Sex Stereotyping in Vocation- 
al Education. 94tb Cong., 1st scss. (197S), pp. 15-23 (statement of Marilyn 
Steele). » 

■* Marda Grcenberger and Diane Cutman, **Legal Re m edies Beyond Title 
Vn to Combat Sex Discriminatiion in Employtaient,** in Women in the US> 
Labor JForce, cd. Anne Foote Cahn (Washington, D.Cj Praeger, 1979), 4>p. 

«W4; . ' 

Ibid.; Mary C Dunlap, *niie beftal Road to Equal Employment 
oppor tuni ty; A Critical View," in Women in the U.S Labor Force,,p^. 70- 
71. . 
«• Brunswick School Bd. v. CaJifano, 449 F. Supp. 866 (D. Me. 1978), qlfd 
sub nam. Isleboro School Comm. v. Califano, 593 F.2d 424 (1st Or. 1979), ^ 



^ liQrms_oi|,work life have developed to fit the 
* uninterrupted — the male-ncareer. Women^csm- 
''v not^ match this pattern, because they interrupt 
^. work life to bear children ^d to care for 
themV . , ,Women*s work lives proceed at a 
^ , ». different rhythm from men's. "They are marked 
h>y interruptions for pregnancy, matiemity, and 
child care. In a world of work fashioned and 
fitt^ to -men, these interruptions handicap 
women in finding jobs, retraining, and being 
considered for promotion; that is» for the re- 
wards presumably attractive in economic life." 

It is not just when they interrup't their careers or 

-education that women maintain primary responsibili- 
ty for child care. Although some evidence exists that' 
men are slowly becoming more involved in child 
care and related housework, most research clearly 
indicates that women whp work, outside the home 
still retain primary responsibility fdr these tasks.** 
Based upon their sufvey of the literature on house- 
hold work, Sandra Hofferth, sociologist and re- 
search associate at the Urban Institute, and Kristin 
Moore, acting director. Program of Research on. 
Women and Family Policy, Urban Institute, con- 
cluded that the typical employed wife ""continues^to 
do most of the work that gets done at home. Wives 
who work full time make up most of thdr house- 
work on weekends, thereby cutting dov^ wliat had 
been their free time."" In effect, most /women 
working outside the home hold down two jobs, 

^ while men in paid employment liold one. According 
to sociologist Joseph Pleck, research associate, 

>Centcr.for Research on Women, Wcllcsley College, 
this ' role overload discoui^ges many wives from 

'seeking' and taking paid jobs in the first place. It ' 
increases the likelihood they will, leave jobs which 
they do toter. It increases their overall stress if (he^ 

cert denied sub nom. Harris v. Isleboro School Comm., 100 S. Ct 467 
(1979). 

- 42 U.SCA. §200ac(K) (^upp. 1974-1978). 

- General Electric Co. v. Gilbert. 429 U.S. 125 (1976). 

- Alice Cook. The Working Mother Oihaca, N;Y.: New York Sute School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations. ComeU University, 1979). p. 7. 

Joseph Pleck. *TTie Work-Family Problem,** in Outsider on the Inside- 
Women and Organisations, cA. B. Goldman and B. Foziha (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, forthcoming), pp. 3. table I. and 4. The findings are based, 
upon time use dau in K. Walker and M. Woods. Thne Use: A Measure of 
Household Production of Family Goods and Services (Washington. D.C: 
American Home Economics Association, 1976). pp. 126>27, table 3.17; J. 
Robinson, How Americans Use Time: A Social-Psychological Analysis (New 
York: Praeger. 1977). pp. 72-74. tables 3,6-8; M. Metssner pnd others. "^No 
Exit for Wives: Sexual Division of Labor and the Cumulation of Household 
Demands." Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, voL 12^1975). 
p. 432; J. Pleck. L. Lang, and M. Rustad, **Men*s Family Work. 
Involvement and Satisfaction.** unpublished paper(1978). table 1. 
"* Sandra L. Hoflerth and Kristin Moore, '^Women's Employment and 
Marriage^** in The Subtle Revolution, pt 1 1 5. 



do hold'thdr jobs. Finally, rt limits their upward 
mobility, since higher paying jobs are likely to 
require more time and energy^ and therefore in- 
crease role overload further. Thus, in addition to 
causing stress, employed wives' role overload more 
specificalty depresses women's rates of employment 
and helps keep many, womctj locked in*! a cycle of ' 
intermittent CTiployment in low-paying jobs, with 
feW prospects for advanpcmcht'' For the large 
number of -single mothers (who typically * receive 
little, if any, income or cbfld .support from their 
former partners), the effects of role overload are 
even mo^ severe."* rr : * 

- uAlthbtt^t^scarcbers have suggested that worn- 

traditional family role-r-atod in {Articular their* 
responsibility for child care— constitutes a signifi-> 
cant barrier to equal opportunity, attention te child, 
care has not. beto central to Federal efforts -to 
achieve equal opportunity. As Shcfla Kamerman-and 
Alfred Kahn, professors, Schoohof Soda. Welfare, 
q^lumbia University, point out most* "U.S. public 

w poBcy directed at women treats women as individu-*; 
ais,^not'as iamily meiqbers, wiv^ or mothers";*** in. 

.p^cular, ,^*iPublic policy has simply not addressed 
the special problems'* and needs of working tooth-! 
crs.*^* Of the several government bureaus con- 
cerned witlr women,. inclu4^ng those concerned with 
equal employment opportunity, ''none is specifically 
dire<;ted to women as family members,"** 
•ij^til Title VII of the Civfl Rights Act of 1964 
was amended in 1978 to cover discrimination based, 
on pregnancy," neither Title VII, Title IX of the 
Education Amefidments,*^ nor Executive Order 
1 1246 as amended" specifically recognized women's 
childbcaring or childrearing role as a barrier to equal 
opportunity in employment or education. Though 
the 1978 act was^a significant step forward because 
of extension of benefits to pregnant women, it still 
appears to limit child care leave to a medically 
necessary period after childbirth.** 

Pleck, "TTjc vCork.Family Problem." p. 7. 

Dorothy BurUgc. **Divorced «nd Sep«r»tcd Mothers: Combining the 
Rcsponsibiliiita of Brcadwinning mnd Child rctring'" (Ph.d. disi-. Harvird 
University. 1978). pp. 209- U.' 

- Shelia ICamennan and Alfred Kahn, ed».. Family Folicy: Cavemmeni and 
Families in Fourteen Countries (New York. N.Y,: Columbia University 
Press. 1978). p. 472. " 

•» Sheila ICamerman. "Public Policy and the Family: A New Strategy for 
Women is Wives and Mothers,'' in lyomen into mres: The Legal and 
Economic Impact of Marriage, ed. Jane R. Chapman and Margaret Gates 
(Beverly Hill*. Calif.: Sage. 1977), p. 208. 
•» Kamerman and Kahn,/V>m/7v Policy, p, 47?, 

- 42 USC.A. 52000e(K) (Supp. 1974-1978). 



Moreover, Federal guidelines for affirmative ac- 
tion place very little emphasis on child care. Revised 

' Order No. 4, which i$ unusual in th^t it mentibns 
child care explicitly, mentions it as a suggestion 
rather than a requirement. Among other programs 
that Federal contractors are advised to develop, 
jthey may "encourage child care, housing and trans- 
portation programs . appropriately designed tb im- 
prove the'employmcntqpportunities for minorities 
and women."*' ^ " . 

The broader application ot equal opportunity 
legislation to child carclias been raised m Dela Cruz 
V. Tormey. ^InDe la Cruz, a group of low-incomp 
mothers, sued'^the San Mateo, Community College 
District in. CaJifon^ia,^ c that Ihc district's 

* restriction of efforts to provide child Qare deprived 
^ tKenr of equal ediA»ti<5riid*opp^ 
. among other Jhings, tlie number and types of classes 

• thcy-coyld .lake: Ttftr lower court di^niissed- file 

•"/complaint for" failure to estate a claim upon 'which. 
' relief could be granted. The United Staxes Court ot- 

' Appeals for the Ninth Circuit reversed, ruling that 
the plaintiff adequiately alleged a violation by the 
community coUege district of Title IX lif the 
Education Amendments (w'hich prohibits sex dis- 

- - crimjaiafRn in Educational programs receiving Fed- 
eral fi^itocial assist^ce) and remanded the case to a 
TJ.S: district court for trial On the merits. «• 

In ruling that allegations of discrimination due to 
inadequate child care stated a clmm under Title IX, 
the appeals court established a principle that could 
be of broad importance to the future debate on the 
relationship between equai opportunity legislation 
and child care. The court noted that neither Title IX 
itself, its legislative history,^® nor the relevant regu- 
lations^* conclusively established a standard, of con- 
duct for Title. IX cases, and it noted also that the 
regulations did not refer to .child care services."" 
Accordingly,' the pourt did not attempt to formulate 
a precise stiiidard. However, citing Supreme Coiirt 
decisions^' "under statutes similar to Title IX,'' the 

•* 20 U,S.C 551681-86(1976), _ ' * 

• Exec. OnJer No. f 1246. 3 C.RR. J39 (1964-1965 CompiUtion). 

- 42 U,S,CA. 52000e(JC)(Supp. 1974-1978). 

- 41CRR, 560>2.24(h)(l979). ' . 

- Dc U Cruz V. Tormey. 582 F.2d 45 (9th Cir. Ifl^S), cert, denied, 99 S, Ct. 
2416(1979). • 

- Jd 

»• H. Rep, No. 354. 92nd Cong., 2nd scis.. reprinted in [1972] U.S. Code. 
Cong. A Ad, News 2462. 
»• 45 C.RR. Part 86 (1979), 

De U Cruz v. Tormey. 582 R2d it 61 & n. 15. 
' Grigga v. Duke Power Co,. 401 U.S, 424 (1971); Uu v. Nichols. 414 
U.S, 563 (1974); Dolhard v. Rawlinto'n. 433 l^, 321 (W77).. 



De la Cruz court suggested that a /^nma facie case 
migh^ be made upop a showing of disparate impact, 
without a showing of intefttionSf discrimination.^* 
Elsewhere, the court made clear that the plaintiffs 
had adequately alleged such discriminatory impact: 

There can be little doubt that a discriminatory 
effect, as that term is properly understood and 
has been used by the Supreme Court, has been 
adequately alleged. The concrete human conse- 
quences flowing from the lack of sufficient 
child care facilities, very practical impediments 
to beneficial participation in the District's edu- 
cational programs, are asserted to fall over- 
whelmingly on womenr students and. would-be 
studentsLT* ■ . • ^ ; , . 

The United States Supreme Court allowed the Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeab! decision to stand, thereby 
permitting the case to proceed to trial.^* 

De la Cruz .v/as eventually settled out of court on 
.October *23, '1980," with terms* that » include the 
agr^?ment-of the San Mateo Community College' 
D>is()ricf to seek fundii^g'from both-public and private 

Dc 5 Cnu V. Tormcy. 582 F.2d 3^61 

*• Oft d>m«i 99 S. 0.2416(1979). 

" No. C-76-456-RPA (N.D. CaJ.. Oct. 23. 1950). 



sources for child care for all campuses. Although 
this out-of-court settlement establishes no legal 
precedent, the ruling of the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, coupled with- the action of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, could have broader implications. 
Other courts in the Ninth^ Circuit could find the lack 
of child care to be a violation of Title IX, 

According to Ann Broadwell, the attorney for tfie 
plaintiff in De la Cruz, "the real significance of the 
case is that schools and colleges will l^ook seriously 
at child care as a means of providing equal educa- 
tional opportunity to women. 
These decisions aside, the fact is that the Federal 

.goal: of equid opportunity ; for wpmea will be 
considerably hampered unless more ^consideration is 
given to child care. "A frequently held position 
assumes that the problems faced by working moth- 
ers affect only a small group and should be coped, 
with on an individual basis," says Sheila Kamern?an. 

"The.reality is very different, given the prevalence 
of these, problems and the large numbers of women 

sCy affected."^ , ' . * , ^ 

" Ann Brottlwell Adams. BrowJwcU and Russell San Mateo, Calif., 
telephone interview, Nov 24, 1980. 
' Kamennan, "Public Policy and the Family^ p, 209. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Equal Oppprtunity and the Need for Child Care 



• Mary Smith, one of the 80 percent of all 
employed women who work in clerical^ service, 
sales, or factpry jobs, is a secretary in a small 
insurance firm in the Midwjest She is c(»nmitted to 
her work, ambitioilO^cl highly \capable, and her 
supervisors recognize her talent To help Mary 
advance to a policy .writer position, they will even 
pay so that she can join two of the, comiumy's 
salesmen'at a course in real estate insurance law at ' 
the local college — three evenings a week for the / 
next 36 weeks.' Mary's husband, a fireman on a 
rotating shift, is oftoi not home in the evening. 
Because she caimot find reliable evening care for a 
2-year-old,, a 5-ycar-old, and an 8-year-old, Mary's 
opportunity to advance like the men in her company 
is-closed.* ' , 

• Cheryl Petska is not employed at a •^typical" 
woman's job. In 1978 she became the first woman 
State trooper in Virginia, "puring the coalworkers' 
strikes in late 1978, Pets)tfr was ordered- on 48 hours 
notice to report for a 2-wcek tour of duty in the 
coalfields, 400 miles from her honie. Although she 
had a daily child care arrangement for her children - 
and had made special arrangements for the intensive 
23- week training program necessary to become a 
trooper, she was unable to find anyone to babysit her 
children ovenught for 2 weeks on such short notice. 
When she refused the assignment, she was fired for 
"insubordination." (Cheryl's husband, Mark, also a 

Tbk it a hypothetical caie baaed on infonnatioa coHected ^ Working 
FamiJy Project, "nVork and' FamiJy Life,- Laonr Lein, principal investiga- 
tor. Preliminary Report, National lutitute of Education Project No. 3- 
3094, (Cambridge, Man.: Center for the Study of Public Policy. 1974) 
(bereancr cited at "^ork and Family Life**). 
• *^oman Trooper FixtdT f^ashi/ipon Dec 3a 1978, p. 37. 



State trooper and undercover narcotics agent, is 
frequently , called on dut-of-State assignments on. a 
moment's notice.^ 

^ Hannah Robmsoh, a single mother; was com- ' 
pletely supported by welfare imtil she found a job as 
a nurse's aide at the Veterans Administratioh hospi- 
tal. Because her wages were so low^ Robinsoa was 
still "income eligible" for government support of the 
child care she neededvin order to work. After 6 
months, a cost of Uving wage increase put her over 
the threshold fdr child care support however, it did 
not provide enough to cover the child care expenses 
for her 4-year-old son, Robert Robimon was only 
. permitted to refuse the salary increase^and thereby 
keep her child care— by accepting a demotion.* 

• SujC de la Cruz, a low-income mother in San 
Mateo County, 'California^ cannot find better em- 
ployment without more education, but cannot attend 
the local conmxunity college unless some sort of 
child care facilities.are available in hei\ area. When 
the San Mateo Community College District "re- 
fus[ed] to allow District funds to be used for these 
purposes,"* Sue de la Cruz and six other low-income 
mothers filed suit in Federal court. To earn a living 
while the suit is pending. Sue had to take a low- 
paying job in a glass factory and s^ does not have 
regular care for her three children.* 

xfiese are familiar .stories for women throughout 
America, for women of all races, ethnic .groups, and 

■ •*Work and Family Life,- . 

* De la Cruz v. Tonncy. 582 R2d 45» 47 (9th Or 1 978)'. i 
« Ann BroadweIl» attorney for plainttfrt in De la Cruz v. Tormey. Legal 
Aid Society of San Mateo County, Redwood City, Calif., telephone 
intervitw, Nov. 15. 1979. 
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levek of income. Because of the need for child care, 
. women routinely drop out of school or the labor 
force or pass up opportunities for advancement; 
poor women are kepQiobn women aje disenfran- 
chised from job opportunities and benefits. . 
^ A few of these stories, like Cheryl Petska's or Sue 
de la Cruz's, make headlines; their individual child 
care problems become matters of pubUc concern for 
a week, a month, as long as the local paper carries 
the story, or as long as the story has an unusual twist 
to it But most of the stories do not make heablines. 
They are simply the stuff of women's Uyes, sWed 
by;women at all levels of educational background, 
2uid rarely shared by men. A ••successful" RadclifFe 
graduate tells of having to bypass •'top executive 
positions'!^ -for which she was qualified because 
••most employers provide [no] facilities for child 
care, much less infant care pr breaks to nurse your 
child or even part-time, flex-time or shared-jobs. /V 
welfare recipient in Chicago tells the U.S. Commis- 
sidn^on Civil Rights that she has been unable to take 
on}^ job, even though there are many advertised 
equally for men and for women in the local . paper. 
••The' main problem" is that 

■" ' 

you got children to take- care of ^ And a man 
\ does/not have that hanging around his neck. 
, You have to be superwoman in order tp ggt the 
same job that the inah would very easily fall 
into because he doesn't have to worry aJ)out the • 
children goiAg to the docton he doesn't have to 
worry about the children getting sick.^ 

Only rarely,, ^s , in the 1980 movie Kramer v. 
I^ramer, is child catre' displayed as a man's problem, 
and then it is clearly one that takes its toll on 
employment opportimity. When -arranging child. 
. care and doctors appomtments appear to make him 
less ••cdmmitted" to the advertising agency he 
works for, Ted Kramei^is fired. * 

As a matter of pubUc poUcy, the extent to which' 

the need for child care Constitutes a barrier to equal 

opportunity for women has received relatively Uttle 

attention, even though many' people have urged 
~ • -ft ' 

• Kathy Sreedhar, *'My UCe is a Single Pardt,** Radciiffe Quarterly, 
Deceinbcr-imp.20. 

' Kathi Gtmlogson* testimony* Hearing Before the United States Commission 
a» Gi»//2i5j/rix Oricigo. ni.. June 17-19» 1974, vol. t p.^16. 
f Sec for eumplc National Orgtnization for Women* NOW Resolution 
130» 1970 (National NOW Action Center, 425 13th Sl\ N.W., Suite 1048, 
Washington, D.C 20004), p. 23. 

' National Conunistion on -Working Women, National Survey of Working 
Women: Perceptions, Problems and Prospects (Washington, D.C: National 
Manpower Institute, 1979X p. 1 (hereafter cited as Sationtl Surrey of 
Working Women) ; Jane Whitbrcad, 'Wio's Taking Care of the Childrcnr 
Family Circle. Feb. 20, 1979, p. 88. . 



\ increased Federal- support of child care. MAJor 
women's groups, such- as the National Organization 
' for Women, have repeatedly made child care part of 
. t their platform.* Over and , over again, national 
surveys have identified child care as onA of the most 
crucial unresolyed needs facing both unemployed 
and employed women.* Prestigious panels/' con- 
cerned with -the well-being of children, such as the 
^ National Academy of Sciences Committee on Child 
Deyelopment^^d the Carnegie Council on. Chil- 
, dren, have called for Federal support of alternative 
. forms of child care, so that parents who work out of 
necessity or preference are not forced to put their 
young ones at risk." . .. 

Still, the need for child care has rarely been 
e^tpUcitly and\ systematically related t^ women's 
equal opportunity. National debate jand research 
^ about child care ^las been far more concerned with 
•the effect on children of their mothers working 
outside the home than it has been with the effect of 
the lack of child care\or of inadequate child care, on' 
women and their families. Because the -number of 
mothers- in paid employment keeps increasing, it is ' 
often assumed that;child care not much -of a 
probleifi, much less abarrier to equal opportunitj^. 
' During the last 25 -Vears, The rise in the number of* 
. mothers working outside the\home, especially mothr 
ers of young children, has-been dramatic. As the' 
Congressional Budget Office reports: 

In 1 950, jjList oVer one-fifth \f the mofhers with 
children under 18 years of age were in ffie labor 
'* • force; by 1978, over half were. . . .'rte largest 
proportional increases in labor force partibipa- 
tion have occurred among mothers -with ohil- 
• dren under 6 yc|^oId. Between 1950 and 1978, 
the participatioB^t^of mothers .with children 
only between 6^d 17 years old increased. 82 
percent, ^vhile the rate jamong mothers 'with 
children under 6 more than tripled (from 14 
percent in 1 950 to 44 percent in 1 9^^).^* 

The fact that mothers are working does not nlean 
that families have made satisfactory child cafe 
arrangements. Most mothers, like most women and 

" Advisory Committee on Child Developracnt, Toward a National Policy 
for\Children and Families (Washington, D.C: National Ac^emy of^ 
Sciences, 1976). pp. 4-5. 

]^ Keqneth Keniston and the Carnegie Comicil on Children, AU. Our 
CkildrerL The American Family Under Pressure (New YorkfHarcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1978), p. 79.and passim. ' — 

U.S., Congress, Congressional Budget OfTice, Children and Preschool 
Options for Federal Support (1978), p.'JW (hereafter cited as Options for 
Federal Support). ^» 



most men, work outside the home because of 
economic necessity. According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, **Nearly two-thirds of all women in 
the labor force m 1978 were single, widowed, 
divorced, or sep9rated, or had husbands whose 
earnings were less thkn $10,OOQ."" In more and 
more two^parent families, two incomes are neces- 
siary for economic viability. '**It is ^frequently th^ 
wife's earnings thkt raise a family out of poverty. In 
husband-wife families in 1978, '6.1 percoat were poor 
when the wife did not work; 2^7 when she was in the 
labor force."" 

Several recent aiialyses indicate that large num- 
bers of employed mothers do not report haying 
adequate — or, in many cases, - any— chSd care ar- 
rangements^' Sandra L, Hofferth or the Urban 
Institute has estimated that in 1975, 321)00 pre- 
schoolers were caring for thenisdves.*^-Aiior<fihg 
to 3^tor *Xlan Cranston, Chairman of the Senate 
Subc(^nmxttee on Child and Human Devdopment, 
**Cen^ data tells us that at least 2 ^nillibn school- 

« age:childien between the ages of 7 and 1 3 aie simply 
left alone without any supervision.''" 

Results of a 1978 national survey of working^ 
women conducted by the National Conmiission on 
Working Womeii indicate that 29 percent of \thos^ 
mother^ in clerical, service, sales, factory, or\plant 
jobs— Le., in the types of jobs held by sodp 80 
percent of all women in the Lhiited States-^te 
child care as a **inajor problem''; among profession- 
al, managerial, and technical women the' figure ^jas 
even higher, 36 percent" yihen Pamily Circle 
magazine did a similar siirvey, also in 1978, it too 
found 'iwidespread problems, ^including inadequate 
care for infants, toddlers, young schbolage children, 

. and children who are sick.^' 

Among single mothers — who are more likely to. 
be in the labor force than mairied mothers^ — the 
problem of arranging satisfactory care is especially 
great' According to Dorpthy Burlage, a clinical and 
research psychologist who has studied them exten- 
sively: . • . 

" U.S., Department of Labor. Wo'roenH Bureau. **2D Facts on "Wqmen 
Workers- (1978), p. 1. ' 
»• rbkt,p.3. * 

" National Survey of Working Women, pp. 1, 6; Whitbread, "Wio's Taking 
C*rc of the Childrcnr PP. .88. 92. 102. 103. 

»• Saiidra HofffiW "The Implications for Child Care.** in Wqmen in the 
Labor force in 199a ed Ralph Smith (WasHtngiton; D:C: The; Urban 
Institute. 1979). p. 99, table 15. ' . ' . ' 

»» 125 Cong. Rcc S-77 (daily cd. JanjJ5, 1979) (remarks of Sen. Cranston). 
»• National Surtej^ of Working Womeip^S, chuv' 
»• Whitbread, -Who*s Taking Care of the Childrcnr pp. 88. 92, 102. 103. . 
Elizabeth Waldman. Allyson Shenxttn GroiBman, Howard Mayghe. and 



Separated and 'divorced mothers are under 
pressuire Ux take the first job they can get and 
* " worry about diild cafe aixangements later. 
Because separated and divbrc^ mothers ai'e . 
unlikely to hs^ve a' financial cushion,, . .they 
cannot afford to risk losing their jobs. This 
economic insecurity . 6ecomes« an additional 
source of stress and*an£ety. as they are trying^o 
^patch together child care arrangement, take 
care of c^dren*when they are ill/ attend their 
children's pe^onnances at school, and meet 
their other mothering, obligations. They are 
- likely to' work fuB-fime aiid to woric-whatever' 
^ schedule is necessary to^Qvide enough income^ 
for the family. This mc 
^ flexibility in adjusting ' 
tibn 'to meet the^needs of t 




that they have litlle 
employment situa- 
children.^ ' 



In sum, whatevei: their m^tal status, substantialr^ 
numbers of women are ^ao^loy^ in spite of, not 
because of, their child care^toahgeme^ 
* Tqijvhit extent then; dd child csu*^^^ , 

4M|^nstraint on equal opporluxn^. fbr;^. women? ^ 
^xKing data from a variety of sources^ discussednn 

' the follQwing pages, indicate that lack of child care, _ 

^ or inadequate child car^ prevents women from 
participating in 'th6 labor force, prevent!; them from^ 
participating in f^erally supported education and / 
training pro^^ams, re(]^ces the.amount of time they ' 
can devote to employment or education, makes |hem 
unable to take advantage of job-, promotions ^r* 
training' necessary for advancement, and conflicts - 
with their abihty. to, perf6Jmthdr,w^ \ • 

Lade of child care of inadequate childcare prevenls 

4 wqmen from taking imid jobs. Sbnfe argue that the . 
"availabijity of. employment 'is overwhelmingly 
more important**" in detemuning^labor force partic- ' 

^ ipatipn than t^e availability bf child care. However, « 
the pattern of wonien's participatib|i. in the' labor ^ 
force and the results ef i? number of studies during— 
the last decade^ suggest that a substantial number of 
women; especialiy'-minority women, are prevented 

c from talcing paid work b^use of unavailable or * : 
inadequate cMld care.7 , / 

. Beverly X Johnsoii •forking Mothers in thT 197(fc'A tbok at the * 

. StAtaxxs,*' Mon'tSfy Labor Review. Ocu^ 
" Dorothy Burlage. ''Divorced and Separated Mothers: Combixilng, the.^.^^ 
Reatponsibilities'^ bf Breadwinniiig and Childreanng** (PhD. diss.. Harvard ' 
University, 1978)rtaimcognipbcd, ppi^ 2^96. * » 

» Suzanne Woolsey. ''Tied Piper . Politics a^d the Child-Care Debate.*!^ 
; , i>ff«iWjf3;vbl. I06.no.2(1977).p. 138. ^ 

. «» E.g., Options for Federal Supports p. 47; Harriet B. Presserand Wendy . 

' Baldwin, **Chi]dcare as a Constraint on Employment: Prevalence, Corre> 
jates and 'Bearing on tht Work and Fertility Nexus.** American Journal of 
S0cio/(0SVL forthcoming* p. 1. 



Even tbougfa overall pardcipatidn in the labor 
force is increasing steadily, there are still striking 
differences ai&dng subgroups of women. Women 
without children are most likely to be in the labor 
force.** Motiiers with children age 6 or over, for: 
whom the NationV public schools provide a regular 
type of <^e/br approximately 6 hours- per day, are 
ahnost twice as likely to be in the labor force as 
' mothers with preschooljers, for whom there is no 
such regularly Navaila])le arrangemait^ Incieed, 
mothers with young children are the group of 
women least likely to be in the labor fori&e.*« 

As the Congressional Budget ^^ffije notes, rela- 
tively few studies have sought to determine the 
extent to which the lack of day care . inhibits 
women's labor force participation.'^ Most have been 
' based on hypothetical situation^ asking mothers 
how they would behave if a certafa-type of child 
<5are were providedi; and, according to Joseph Pleck, 
director of tKe Family and Work Program at the 
Wellesley College Center for Research on Women, 
estia^tes have sometimes varied considerably, de- 
^ pendmg upon methodology." Moreover, most stud- 
ies have ignored the double bind situations that face 
many women; they cannot afford; child care unless 
they have a job, but they cannot get a job unless 
they have child care.** • ^ 

Nevertheless, a number of studies suggest that 
approximately one of every five or six imemployed 
women is^unemplpyed because shp is unable to make 
satisfactory cbOd care ' arrangements. A national 
•survey of sources of yariatipn ,in labor market 
behavior in 197^*asked women who were not in the 
labor force if they would be willing to seek employ- 
ment^if they cbudd place their children in free day 
carb centere.^. Seventeen percent of * the white 
mothers and 50 percent of the black mothers with 
children undfer' 6 responded positively." Harriet B. 
^rtisser of tlie University of Ma^land and Wendy 
Baldwin of.the Cent^ for Population Research at 
the ^rational Institute for Child* Health and Developr - 

»• Ralph Smith, *Thc Movement ol^ Womeb ia the Labor Force" in 77te 
SubUe Renoiution, td. RapHj^mith '(Washington, D.C: Urban Institute, 
1979XP.8. ; » 
"^IWd., p. 11, figure 2. 

" Ibid, (k compilation of unpublished tabulations from U.S. Deportment • 

pf Labor, Bureau of . Labor Statistics, March 1978 Current Population 

Survey). ^ - _ 

•» Options for Federal Support 45: ' 

" Joseph "Pledc prognm director ^/or Fanuly.and Work, interview, 

Wellesiey Cone^ Center for Researdi on Women, Wellesley, Mass;; Dec 

19,1979. 

^ LudlltAbbot, •^cll, I PasKd the Park Today," in TTieiXty QweAwJt- 
ed. Vicki Brcitbart(Ncw York: Random. 1974% p. 20. 



ment, in a literature review, cite a panel study by the 
Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan which found that\16j percent of unem- 
ployed mothers with children umler 12 believed that 
child care ^.arrangements were/not available at all if 
they wanted to take jobs.*^ Moreover,, a 1977 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation study of imem- 
ployed women with family income under $8,000 and 
at least one child under 9, found that 18 percent 
were not employed because they could not make or 
afford satisfactory child care arrangements." Press- 
er*s and Baldwin's own analysis, based on census 
data from Jime 1 977, yields similar results: 

many more mothers with children less than five 
years of age would be working or working 
^ more -hours if suitable chad care were avail- 
able. . .close to one out of five mothers with 
preschool age children who are not In the labor 
force 5ay they would be looking for work (or 
^employed) if suitable cBiJd^care were avail- 
able, .itisgener^y women who are most in 
need of employment who are most likely to 
jce^rt that the unavailability of satisfactory 
child care at reasonable cost affects their labor 
force {Participation: the young mother^ 8^24), 
. the unmarped mother, the black mother, the 
non-high school graduate, and those with fami- 
• ly incomes of less than $5,000.^ ^ 

Lack of chfld care or inadequate child care keeps 
women in part-time jobs, most often with low pay and 
little career mobility* Twenty-three percent of the 
adult women in the U.S. labor force either worked 
part time or ^ere looking for part-time "work in 
1977, compared with -7 percent" of adult men.**"^ 
V^ous stud^ show that a major ^reaseft..jvhy 
women are overrepi'esented in part-time work is that ■ 
they are combining child care responsibilities with 
jobs.in. the paid labor market For some women this 
is tindoubtedly a chpic^ for others it is a coirstraint. 

•NatiohaT stotistics, collected arid tabulated forrthe 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the 
Census, show that a larger percentage of .ihothers 

Richard L. Shortlidge; The Hypothetical Labor Market Response cf Black 
.and' White Women to a National Program of Free Day Care Centers (Ohio 
State University, Center^for Human Resources Research, August 1977), as 
csxedisi Options for Federal Support^p, AT. 

."•Ibid . . ■, ■ • " 

» Presser and Baldwin, "Childcare as a Constraint on Employment," p, 1 , 
' *• Westinghouse Lemming Corporation, Day CSre Surrey 1970: Summary 
Report and Basic Analysis (report- presented to the OfTlce of Economic 
Opportunity, 1971); as- cited in Presser and Baldwin, ^Childcare as a. 
Constraint on Employment,^ p. 1. 

Presser and Baldwin, ''Childcarie as a Constraint'on Employment," pp A, ': 
5» 6' . 

*• U.S., Office of the President, Employment and Training Report p. 17. 



with young children are employed part time than are 
adult women in general. Of the mothers vvith^ 
children under 18 in two-parent families who were 
employed during 1977, 38 percent held-^part-time 
jobs (1 to 34 hours per week). Another 27 percent of 
those mpthers were employed less than 50 weeks per 
year, leaving only 35 percent employed^n a year- 
round, full-time basis. In two-pairent families with 
children under 6, only 25 percent of the mothers in 
paid employment held year-round, full-time jobs.** 

Both small and lar^e scale studies indicate that 
women are constrained from increasing th^ hours- 
of employment by • fte. unavailabilitiy of adequate 
child care. For example, an intensive study of 
limited-income families wth preschool children, 
directed by Lauia Lein. of the WellesWSr College 
Center for Researcfi on Women, found that in most 
cases child care was a major factor in determining 
women*s job bptiqps.'^ For many women, this meant- 
wprking only during the hoursv their husband was 
not at his job, so that he, could . stay Nvith the 
children." According to Rresser and Baldwin, 
"many more mothers with children less than fiye 
-years of age would be. . .working ipore hours if 
suitable child care was available. . .abouj one out of 
four- part-time employed mothers indicate they 
would work more hours."'* • ; . 

The economic cost of part-time work to these 
Women and their families is great Part-time jobs 
tend to be concentrated in low-skill,' Ipw-wage- 
occupations without benefits. Mpre than one-third 
ofpaut-time working women are in food service, 
retail, and private household'^jobs.** The wage rate 
of women on part-time schedules isF25 percent less 
than that of women who work full-time, Smith V 
reports that iiAMay 1976 part-time womerf workers^ 
earned an average of $2.71 .^per hour cgmpared to an" 
average of $3^59 per hour for . ful,l-,time Ao^ie^* 
workers/.^ Some of' the gap is attri6utiibl6 to lower , 
-wage rates for part-time work in -the same occupa- 
tions and some to difTerent occupational distribu- 
tions for the two groups of workers.*^ Many part- 

»• Elizabeth Waldman and others, "Working Mothers in the 1970's; A 
Look at the Statistics," Monthly Labor Reviw. October 1979. p. 44, 
" The Working Family Project, Final Report' Work and Family Life. Laura 
Lcin. principal investigator (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for the Study of 
PubUcPoHcy. 1974). p. 136. 

»• Laura Lein. "Parental Evaluation of Child Care Alternatives," Urban 
and Social Change Review, vol. 12 ( 1979), p. 11 

" Presser and Baldwin. "Childcare as a Constraint oh Employmenu*' pp. 
4-5. ' ^ ' : - ■ . * • 

Ralph.^ Smith. "The Effects of Hours Rigidity on the Labor Market 
Status ofWomen." The Urban and Social Change Review, vol. 1 1, nos. 1 and 
29 (1978). p. 44, . 



time workers do not receive fringe benefits suiih as 
sick days, holidays, vacations, health ,^urance, 
twining programs, and -pensions. These negative 
features of part-time employment combine to create 
an isolated class of workers, predominantly women, 
who are cut off from high wagesf prestigious 
occupations, benefits, and car^r mpbility.*' 

Lack of child care or inadequate child ^care keeps 
women in jobs for which they are overqualifled and 
prevents them from seeking or taking job promotions 
or the training necessary for adyancenu^ Although 
no national' data «xist about this situation, several 
studies in different parts of the country bring 

.* evidence to bear on it 

Irf a New York Gity area study of 100 black and 
MO white full-time enlployed mothers witHfat least 
one' chil4 aged 5 or younger, She^ Kamerman 
frequently found women taking jobs for whjch they 
were overqualified because they couldn't make 
satisfactory, child 'Care arrangements.^ Lein's Bos- 
ton-area study foimd women taking unsatisfying jobs 
due to child care and other family pressures, . 

According to Dorothy Burlage, single mothers—: 
most of whom do not receive child support— are in a 
double bind when-it ^mes to advancement.^^ To 
keep jobs prodtricing even*' minimal income, .jthey 
need child c^re; to upgrade their jobs, ^ they need 
additional child care.^^ Burlage found single mothers 
refusing promotions and better paying jobs and^ 

. being unable to attend school because they could not; 
find adequate evening child care. One woman, for 
example, "worked as a bottfe-washer iin a hospital 
for about a year and a half until she was finally able 
to arraiige for her mother to take care of her 

. ctiildfen Ifor 'two weeks while she tooTc a refr^her 
course from a secretarial school. After«fhe period of 

: rett'aining, she got a job as a secretary, "'•^^or others 
who could not soive.the child care.jaroblem.aiid who* 

- needed the income from working; 'education was flie 

• first tinh'g*'t6 go. Some single mothers reported 
"being late to school, missing classes, [and] having 
difficulty completing homework to the point that 

" Ibid, ^ ' . . 

♦'Ibid, . .. 

*■ Robert Daski. "Area Wage Survey Test Focuses oh Part- Timers," 

Afonthly Labor Review. April 1979, pp. 60-62. : 

** Sheila Kamerman. interview in New York City, Feb. 14, 1980, based 

upon data to be published in Sheila Kamerman. Parenting in an Unresponsive 

SocietyT(^ew York: The Free Press, forthcoming), 

*• Working Family Project. "Work and Family Life," p. 136. 

*• BurIage^/*Divorccd and Separated Mothers," pp. 262-763. 

•V Ibid,, p, 257, ' . ■ 

*• Ibid,, pp, 257-58, ; 



'their grades suffered'V others reported cutting their 
scliool load to minimum or. dropping out.** 

A 1978 survey of undergradUatV and graduate 
students at Portland State University in Oregon 
found a similar pattern among women with children. 
Three-fourths of all parents who had dropped Out of 
school for a term or more indicated that the vffl issed 
an average .of L7. terms each due to^TOUd care" 
problems; amop^ parents who stayed in ^ool, over 
58 percent repJorted dissatisfaction with 'child care^ 
arrangements, and one^third of that number would 
be able to "increase their courseload an average of 
3.6 credits per term if child care problem^ were 
resolved.''*^' r , 

Lack of j±ild carr^oTlnadequate child care' 
conflid with -women's iability to perfomr their mrk. 
Employed mothers are Well awiare of the difference 
' that satisfactory child care, arrangements can make 
in the way they do their jobs. In Family Circle's 1978 
survey, socnie 70 percent said^ that "adequate child 
care helps their job performance.'**^ ' 
However, recent analyses of national survey data- 
' by Pleck have shown that 23 percent of employed ■ 
wives with children and 23 percent of employed , 
female single. parents who use a formal child care 
arrangement find that their child care causes them to 
be late to work or to miss work. By contrast, almost 
no fathers in families using formal child care report- 
ed the same problems." V 

Among women who workon asisembly line jobs . 
with heavy machinery, inadequate child care may 
have a relationship to higher accident rates. Accord- ^ 
ing to Wendy Cuthbertson,-iritpmational representa- 
tive with the United - Auto Workers in Toronto* , 
-"stress w;as presenfed* a significant - factor in 
industrial accidents, and worry about inadequate 
child care was presented as the single gres^est cause 
of stress'Vby 40 female assembly line workers at a 



« Ibid~ q/260. 

Mar^^ Bb jt, Childcare: A Student Attitudes Survey, A Needs Assessment 
(PortJand, Ore.; Portland State University Office of Instilutiond Research, 
1979). p. 1 3. tabic 8, and pp. 15-16 and 21. . ' . . 

Whitbrcad, "W^o's Taking- Care of the Childrenr p. 102. 
" Joseph H. Pleck, Graham Staines, and Unda Lang. **Work and Family 
Life: First Reports on Work-Family Interference and Workers' Formal 
Child-Oire Arrangetncnts, from the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey 
(prepared for the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy* Evaluation,' 
and Research, U.S. Department of Labor. 1978), tabic 7. 
" Wendy Cuihbertson, interhational representative. United Auto Workers, 
Toronto. Canada, telephone interview. Jan. 25, 1980. 
•* Percentages calculated from Tlata in William Barnes, 'Target Groups," 
in National Commission for Manpower Policy. CETA: An Analysis of the 
I^fites, Special Report No. 23 (Washington. D.C.; 1978), p. 79, table4. . 



1978 conference on .."Occupational Health and 
Working Women!*'" 

Lack of child care or inadequate child care restricts 
women's participation in Federal employment and 
•training programs* During the 19605 and 19705, 
women were underrepresented in Federal employ- 
ment programs. In 1977,' for example, women made 
up approximately 56 percent of the population 

' eligible foV Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing .Act (CETA) programs, but only about 44 
percent of the enrollees.** In 1978 women, were only 

^ 74 percent of the registrants for the welfare-oriented 
Work Incentive Program (WIN)," even though 
they represented 90 percent. of adult jiecipients" of 

. Aid to . Families with > Dependent ^ Children 
(AFDQ^w ^ 

Various factors, including the unavailability of 
adequate child care, account focthe relatively low 
level of female enrollment in these programs. Na-' 
tional statistics prepared by the Department o^ 
Health, Education, and/Welfare in 1970 showed that 
about 10 percent^T AFDC. recipients were riot 
referred^tcP^lN. because of the ylack of child ca^e 
and. that 6j>ercent of those referred were turned 
back for reasons of unavailiable child care." Eight" 
years later,, a supervisor of a WIN office still 
identified the unmet need for child care as perhaps 
the priniiaiy. reason why women were less likely than 
men 'to be assigned to job training." 

^ck of child care or inadequate child care restricts 
women from participating in federally . supported 
education programs* Even though women cc^tistitute 
a majority of participants** in progfanSs-supi)orted 

' ^ under the Adult Education AcU^ child care prob- 
lems appear to be limiting their ability to qiter and 
to complete such programs. Women of prime chil- 
drearing age (16 to 34) are about 52 percent of alf 
enrollees in that age group, while .women 35 years of 

" U.S.. I>epartnient of'Labor and Department of Health, Education, and 
^elfiTc, mN:I968-I978: A Report at JO Years {l97$Xp, 20. tab\eZ 
*• Ibid. p. 12. . " 

" U.S.. department of HdUth. Education, and Welfare, **Serviccs to 
AFDC Families" (July 1970). in U.S. Department of Labor and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Report an the Work, Incentive 
Program (1970). pp. 1 13-14. 180. table 10. i 
" U.S.. Commission on Civil Rights, Womenr^tiil in Poverty (1979). p. 15". 
U U.S.. Department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. CMfiCf.of the; 
Assistant Secretary for Education. National Center for Education^ Statis- 
tics, Adult Basic and Secondary Education Program Statistia^ Fiscal Year 
J 976 (1979). p. 19. table 4 (hereafter cited as Adult Basic a^d Secondary 
Education Statistics). . . » 
2DaSC.A.§§1201-lt(1978andSupp. 1979). 



age:and above'are about 61 pefcent of enrollees in 
the group." 

Many particdpants have said the reason they left ^ 
the program before completion was becaiise of child 
care. DaCrfrom the National Center for Educatioxlal 
Statistics show that during 1976, $ome 36 percent of 
enrollees withdrew before finishing, and 4 percent of 
these— some 22,957 individuals-^ted the unavail- 
ability, of child care as the chief reason.** 

Child care is also a crucial barrier to the participa* 
tipn of women in programs supported by the 
Vocational ''Education AcL^ Enrollment data for 
1970 reveal .that woinea were proportionately un- 

f derreprescntcd in postsecopdairy and adult pro- 

,,grams; ie;, they.were rnpt. undertaking advanced 
training br preparation foi:. jobs ^ often as men,** 
According to Pamela Roby of the Department of 
Sociology at" the University of Califprnia's Santa 
Cruz campus, **the absence of adequate child ^care 
facilities makes it difficult for women to enroll 4n any 
advanced leducation offering, and even more diffi- 
cult.'for those women wfth limited finances/'*" In 
testimony submitted tp the House of Representative 
at hearings on the 1976 amendments, Mlarilyn Steele, 
program officer of the Charles Stewart Mott Foun- 

- dation in Flint, Michigan, argued that vocational ; 
education must provide child cafe seirvicies to in- 
crease the participation of women and to allowjheia- 
to complete their job training.^ 
/it is cl^ that the unavailability jrf adequate child . 
air^ restricts equ^ ojJporfbnity ^fot womeh in a 
vajriety of ways, Given all of these constraints, it is 
reasonabie>to ask how extensive the current need for 

^ child care is, how it is expected to change over the 
1980s, and what amSunts and types of child care are 
needed to increase women's opportunities. 

" Compiled from dat* in Adult Basic and Secondary Education Program 
Statistics, p. 19, table 4. ' 
« n>id,ptAJ0-3UUblc 10. 

--20U.S.C §§2301-12. 2330-34» 2350-56, 2370, 2380. 2390-92. 2401, 2402 
C1976). 

U.S.. Congress. HiJtiac Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondwy, and . 
Vocationa] Education. Sex DiscriminaOon and Sex Stereotyping in voOition* 
al Education, 94tb Cong.. 1st sess. (1975), p. 2S6. table « (Appendix— 
•^omen in Vocational Education,*! prepared by Marilyn Steele) (hereafter 
cited as Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in VocationatEducation). 
" Pamela , Roby. 'Vocational Education,** in Women in the U.S. Labor 
Force, cd. Anne Footc Cahn (New York: Praeger. 1979). p. 214. 

Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in Vocational Education, p. 24 
(statement of Marilyn Steele). * ^ ^ 

U.S., Dejjartmcnt of Health; Education, and Wclftre, Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. The Challenge of Child Day Care 
Needs and Improved Federal and State Approaches to Day Cafe Standard 
Setting and-Enforcemenu by Lcla B. Costin and others. «)nsultants to the 
Child Welfare I^gue of America fWashington. D.C: March 1977). 
- B. Bruce-Briggs. '^'Child Care:' the Fiscal Time Bomb,** The Public 
/ffXfmt no. 49 (Fall 1977). pp. 90-91.* . 



■ Estimates of day care need have ranged from one 
extreme to the qtfier over the past 10 years. Some 
advocates of federally supported child care have 
claimed that all preschool children not in aJ^ensed 
center-or' faxnily day care home, perhaps as many as 
7 million, need care.«^'Oppone^ts of Federal sup^'rt 
p<Hnt to the increasing nupiber of employed mothers . 
and say that most families make .arrangements on 
thdr own and no national subsidy is needed." 

The need for child care is difficult to predict with 
any preciaon because it is not a standardized 
product The extent and type of out-of-hdme care 
that parents need will depend; at any one point in 
time^ on flie availability of relatives, on the age§ and 
number of their children, on the types of work 
schedules that they are able to negotiate, and on the 
price they are able to pay. Mor^ver, the United 
States does -not have any method fpr the regular 
collection of data about child care need at 'the local 
level,"^though groups in- several communities are 
trying to establish siich a procedurel** 
" According to HEW's National Day Care Study, 
carried out by Abt Associates, "in 1978 almost 52 
percent of the country's 24.4 million families with 
children under 13 have a work-related needfor some 
form of day care."^Throughout the 1 980s that need 
should continue to increase. Accofiding to recent 
(lata from the Urban Institute, by 1990 there j^l be 
1 r million more women in the labof force^ many/^ 
with young children. "In .1977 tfjere" were an 
estimiited 17.1 million , pre«:hool children in the 
United States, of whom 6.4 million (37 percent) had 
working mothers. By 1990 there will be 23.3 million 
preschool children, 10.4 million (about. 44 percent) 
with working mothers."'^ Moreover, ^ increasing 
number of these chSdrea will be- from the families 
most .likely to use day care outside the home— 

«• A national listing is available from Northern California' Resource and 
Rcfcrnd Network. 320 Judah Sl, San Francisco. Calif. 94122. 
»• Abt Associates. Children at the- Center Summary Findings Mnd Their 
Implications, vol.il, prepared for the Day Care Division, Administration for 
Children, YouthJ and Families, Office of Human Development Services, 
U.S. Department of Health. EducatW, and Welfare (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Abt Associates. 1979), p. 2 (hereafter rited as Children at the Center). The 
figures are computed from dau in OptiH/tsfor Federal Support, p. 46, uble 
14; and statistics for March WS-of the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in MaritaSand Family Characteristics of the Labor Force, 
July 1978. USDL 78-638, 1 . ' J 
" Hofferth. *TTie Implications for Child Care."' pp. 98-99. table 15. The 
author took her figures from A.S. Grossman. "Almost Half' of AH Chil^iipn 
*Have Mothers in the Labor Force.- Monthly Labor Restiew, June 1977, pp. 
A 1-44; A.S. Grossman. "Children of Working Mothers.'* Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1978, pp. 30-33; and U.S., Department^ of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Projections of the Population of tfte United States: 
J977''205a Current Population Reports, series no.704(July 1977). 



single-parent fatnilies aqd small families, i.e., those 
without, an adolescent to help care for preschool-' 
ers.'^ ^ . V 

As norms about emplo/ed mothers continue 
change, and with inflation, more women will proba- 
bly seek to work outside the home when their 
' children are younger— in many cases under 2 and in 
some cases jiist ^ few 'weeks old. Already th^ 
demand for infant care appears to be .far outpacing 
the sup^dy of available centers or .. family day care 
homes:^ Di Sari Fiiancisco, for example, the Child^ 
. care Switfchboar4.tulns away, about half of the 250 
parents who 'call each month for infant care/* In 
. dtics such as Wiphita;' Kansas, or Wa^^ 
centers that will .'take infants or toddlers have long 
waitihg'lists even, before they open.!! , . : ' 

To say there is an enormous- need is not to say 
there is a need for one particuljar ty|^ of child care. 
. Most families trse a mixture or "package'* of arrange- 
ments, combining care by parent or by school with 
one other regular nonparental arrangement, includ- 
ing day care centers and nursery schools, licensed 
;and unficensed family day care providers, babysit- 
ters, relatives,^ and -other informal arrangements/* 
Sjuch packages are often difficult and stressful to1 
construct and can co'me apart, easily. Parents pBh 
them' togetKi^both because 6f*^.lack"of affoFdablb 
alterni^tives, anh because they, put a' praniuin on 
choosing'x:are,tKat reflects, thejr vahies and beliefs- 
^ about childrearing:" Meeting future child care needs 
Tequires'an expansion of the options available 'to ' 
.parents, enabling them to combine work or educa- 
tion more adequately \vith care for their chil(ken at * 
home OP out of the home. , * t ' 

The diversity of arrangements needed to increase 
equal opportimily for women includes the follow- ' 
ing: . < V • 

At-Home Care: Currently, most chira care.is done 
by parents, older siblings, br another person iff: the- 
child's home; this is especially tiiie for children 

" Ibid.,p. 102. ~ 

" "Job Trends Spur Need for Infant Day Care Ccmers.** U^ashtngton Pok 
Dec.3M979. ' 
IbkL 

^ Ibid. " ^ 

Mary Jo Bane and others, "ChiJdcare Arrangements of Working 
Monthly Labor Refiew,OcidbcT\979, p. 52. 
" Laura Lcin, "Piro^tal Evaluation, of Child Care Alternatives.** .£/>iart 
and Social Change Review. volXl, no A {\m),iiitA2-U. . • 
^ Bane Lid othen, "Childcare Arrangements of Working Parents,** p. 52. " 

U.S., Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, The Appropria- 
teness of the Federal Interagency Day Care I^^iremenA Report of Findings ' 
and Recommendations (1^8), as cited in Kristen Moore and Sandra 
Hoffcrth, "Women and Thdr Children.** in The Subtle Revolution, pp. 132-^ 
33. • - 
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urtder 3'.^ Even as the'nuinber of , women worlcing 
otttside*the*home increases over the next decade, 

,< mapy will want to continue to have most child care, 
iesi^fecially of infants, done at home by themselves, 

. their, spouses, or^hear relatives. To make, this child- 
care ne«d compatible with th^ goal of equal oppor- 

. fuiuty, flexible and part-time work options for 
-y/^mcn and men will be needed in a much broader 
range and level of jobs than are currently , available. 

Group Day Care: Despite the popular imafee of. 
working mothers leaving their children in .day care' 
centers, in which youngsters spend 8 to 10 hours per 
day, only 10-15 percent of American famili^ tur-- 
rently rSs^ supU arrang^oits,^ (If part-Hay nursery,^ 

/school care is included, th6 number.of those using' 
group day care is higher^) pull-day center care is 
primarily .used by two population, groups: poor; 

. usuaHy angle-parent families,.. eligible for -public, 
subsidy,' and uppeZ-middlp-class^two-parent families, ' 
whp tend to use private programs.'^Use of day 'cafe 
centers -has approximately doubled . over the last 
decade^ in f978 there were approximately 18,300^ 

^licensed day care - cent^ in the XTnited States- 
serving aJt)Out 900,000 j:hildreri:»2 Center prograjns 
are increasingly in demanS, especially'fpr preschool- 
ers. One recent study jnd^cates Wt^institutiotfalized^ 
child . car^ arrapgements are. associated with the 
lowest report of constraint from'-exflployment,"*^ and 
Family Circle's 1978 survey reveals that more fami- 
lies would use center care if it were* available at an 

■ .afrordabl6 price.*^ ' , 

Famay Day Care: Gare of a child m the bon^e of a ' 
nonrelative is an especially flexible arrahgemeirt for 
the care of/infapts and toddlers or'xrf preschoolers • 
who* iare in^ a^^halfr^y nursery school program.. 
According to Presser aiid Baldwin, after group day 
care, fanaily day care is tfie type least associated with 
constraints on parental employment ""Accofding to,^ 
Hoffertii, the -1980s are i;ikely to witness a simulta' 
neoi decline , in the number of family day care ' 

■• Mo»rcand Hoffertlj, "Women and lhcirChadrcn.^p. 134, 

Tbopas.W, Rhodes and John C Moore, National Childcare Consumer 
Study: 7975/ p^pparod for the-'Officc of Cl^ild Development, 4;,S. Dep^t* 
mcnt of Health, EducrfTon. and Welfare (W«ahington. D.C,': Unco, Inc.. 
1975). vol. 1, p. IV-29, table IV-23: Options/or Federal Support pp. 13. 18- 
19. table 7.* ' . \ 4 

C* Coelcn. F. Glantz, and-D. Calorc, Do^^Care Centers in the US: A 
^National Profile 1976^1977. vol. m of The Ftnat.JReport of the National Day 
Care Study (Cambridge, >IaM,; AlA Associated* 1978), as cited in Abt 
A^aociMte^ChildrenattheCent'er,p.3. * '\ 

" -Presser and Baldwin. "Child Care as a ConstrainXon Employment.'* p. 7 




Presser and Baldwin. "Child Care as a Coieitraint on Employment." p. 7. 



providifs (since many wilj bc seeking other fonns of 
paid employment)' and a rise in the need for faflaijy. 
day carei - ^ , • 

' In 1975 there" were an estimated 95,000 licensed^ 
' V family day care honies. However, there may be / 
. as mahy as 950,000 Jic«;gsed "a/wl imliccnsed 
iaiwly homes; a\n jstimated 1 million , 

^ore homes1[nbn)relative and relativeoperated) 
, Xyillben^edby 1990>' 



Before ^4 
children into 
watershed for 
wvited until th 
-4)rovides child 
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Sji^ 'Citfe: Entry', of-their • 
schdoF &s teijded^to "be a 
ly 'Ajnerican, mothers; many have 
Children are in school, which]. . 
for a significant part^of the day,' 
return/to paid; employment' . 
Sol system, trough its ^rpfeular;. 
largest single supplier of 'child 
•ehts? \VT>iIe fhc la^jor Cor^ 



;th( 



. > before they , seek 
'indeed, the puWic 
• . ' * school program, is" 

cari for employ^ ^ . .. . 

• participatiori' of ^motJjers of preschool v children 
'approxmletcly08.,perc^t,»^;T mothers bf-schoo- 
' " . lage children 'it/iS'Ovqr 50 pcrccrit.'ahd* rising.*^ 
- HowAver, nprmal schobi;ljpur^ar^ not sufficicnfto 
V m^jrtoe child care needs of rim^y^wking mothers, 
V^ciaUy if they work jp^ tim^ and the'supply of 
. • before and(^er school "care db^ not' appear 'Jo' be 
adequate" to:the demand in:most p^ of the country. 
Evening'thiid Cire: When parei^ mus^ . 
, shifts, or when they, can only attend school- at night 
. ^'becaiiise they must work during the 
\ \ of evening child care i$ necessary. Many parents in 

• these Situations, prefer family eare,'\wmle .othej? 

• prefer some form ofTeliable center cacce. Although" 
• there are nqT- national figures * oh the.\amount of 
evening care being provided or neefled, rJ^rts from " V 

. r child care informaticMi and referral s^rvic^^ such as 
4 % Saii Francisco'a Chiidcare Switchboard -ind«;ate that 

such care is in deniand.'* ' • ^ \ 

K * Campus ChiW Care: Given Ae unavailability of 
' 'adequate child care i^^ thefr tdwn neigh^rhlwls, 
«^ . piany women caii only enroll in federally suppor^d 

109. 



HofTcTjh. The Implications ftSr -Child Carer .Ip- 
cstimaies* arc baaed upon; sUd^io-.in U^. Depjrtmcnt 
Education and" Welfare. Childrin'SerHd bf^blk Welfam 



-auth6r> 
>f Health. 

rrj] uCBtlon mu Td**ifci - — - -- ^v'^'^^ 

Voluntcry Child iVel/areUgencies and Institutions, MarcK''l975 (1976). _ . 

Rah)h Smitlv'The AV>vancpt of Women into the Labor Forced 4n 
Subde Revoiuthn: p. ll.lignrc 2. The author's d<U arc baaed up^U.S. 
Department of Labor.iBurcau of Labor Statistics, 'unpubbahcd Ubulationa 
from the March 1978 Girtrclit PopuUtion Survey. ■ - - \ , 

- t^S<. Department of Latjof/OfTice of the SecreUryT Women s Bui^u. 
Comrmthixy Solutions fq^Child Cart: cd. Dana Fnedman (1979). p. 32. 
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education programs if therels some form of campus- \ 
tJased or supported child care. So far, however, * 
schools and colleges have had minimal involvemenf . . 
*in the support of^hildcare for students. Acjcordmg..;:* - 
to a report published by the I>epartmenta?,Liat5br in. 
1977, only 132 of 1^200 2-year and technicah schools 
and cbltegcs surveyed by the Center for Womcn^s 
Opportimities at .the American Association of ,Coni- 
munity and Junior^Cdlleg^ had on-campus child : 
(^e-.fecilities.*^ Accotding'to the saipe study, . the \ 
National Council on Vlappus^ Child. Care lists pbly 
-'7^4-y«ir inii&irtioii?'*^ Operate ^hild care pro- 
grams.'*' \^ 

\ In additign to these -types of child, care, one of the * 
grfcitcst'^iKWoiuJ needs appears to be Cpr iiSortnation . 
. tfiat will help' parents to find appropriate child care.^ 
^Ap(5<^cding to Edward '2:igler, former director of >>y 
HeW's' Office , of Child Developmtot,'' ^'a major^ 
.pr<*rqn with day qare ij the lack of centralized 
infonjiatidh to help/parcnts locate existing day- care :^ 
services.'*" 'Zli^qr's analysis is shared by those who "y, 
advocate and those who oppose^^^ederal support for ■ 
child care and is underscored- bi^ a national surviey 
-which found that parents wanted "jgovemment funds 
allocated, abow to^ a "referral system where 
parents cQuld . get information* about Greened >|uid 
qualified people and agencies, tovprovide child 

care.""*^ ■ , '1 

Even if the total national nec^ fpr child care 
cannot be defined with precisionr it ^i^ppears ^.cJear ^ 
lhat 'difFerent types of care arc necdttl. Whether 
women will be able to enter ^he labor Vorce or to 
seek training and education on an equal footing with 
men will depend, to a great extent, on the types of 
care that are available, including those provided or 
fostereiJ by the Federal Government. The next three . 
chapters look at how well current Federal policies 
and programs regarding child care are responding to . . 
the Federal goal, of equal opportunity for women. 

' Merle Lawrence. San ^^rancisco ChildS^ Switchboard. San Francisco. 
Calif., telephone interview. Apr. 30, 1930. ' - ■ \ ■ 

U.S.. Department of 1-abor.' Community Solutions for Child Care. p. 32.. ' - * 
•»:Ibid. . - 1 

•t Edward " iSigler and Susan Hunsinger. "Bringing Up Day Cafe.** 
American Psychological AssociationJdonitor. vbUno. 43 (1977). p. 9. / / 
M Rhodes aiid Moore. National Chiidcare Consumer Study: 1975. vol/ III. 
pp. 6-14. • \ . . 
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CHAPTER 3^ Y 

Federal Child Care Programs and Policies 



Although th^ cstabUshmcnt of day care services in 
the United Stoics .began' in the 1830s, the first 
- significant Federal invcjlVement did not occur until a 
Century later. In'1933 iat the height of the Deprcs- 
sion. Works Progress J^dministration (WPA> funds " 
were used to provide jobs for iinemployed woinen, 
and;^sonie men, in W^A day nurseries. Fbur years 
hter 1,900 programs, serving some 40,000 children, 
luidbeen established' \ 

tbSbnd World War, Federal supTport;* 
of M(ork-rclat^ day care mcrcased Funding from 
the Community Facilities Act of 1942. otherwise 
known as the Laaham Act,* was used to «tablish 
day care propams so that women could take jobs in 
support of the war effort During the 1940s some $75 
million iii Lanham Act and related funding provided 
care for approximately 600,000 children, thereby, 
enabling their paricnts to work.* Although many 
women clearly wanted to stay m the lalKir ^orce ^ 
After the >yar, the withdrawal of Lanham Act funds 
combined with government-supported preferential 
\ hiring practices for men made that virtually impossi- 
ble. "Afipr the end of the conflict, the number qf ' 
women workers receded radically from the war's * " 
peidc of 19.5 million to about 15.5 million workcrv 
the same tiwnbcr as before the war.*'*^ \ - 



Cqi^^«m, OmgrtmkmMl Budgef omcc. OUUbvv om/ 
Optkm Jar S^dvui Support (1978) (hercaiter cibBi^ m <)ptiimkJdt >Mfra/ 
§mon). p. 3; Abl AiMdato, ChiUUtn at tha Okntar: Summon FtmUm 
M Their ImpiiaOkmi, vol. I. prtp^ed for the D«y Cm«\ Diviwoo. 
A^ammxwtio^ for Chtldna. Yooth aad Famaies. Office oifl Humtii 
Devek)|»e« Services Deptrtmat of Halth. Edn^tioii.^ 

(C«bndte. M«t.. Abt Amoaam, 1 979X t». 3 (hmifter dtpd m 
OOrfrw flf rt# CfUMf ; MtfBvet QThhan Sceml«li. Who's Mimltnt the 
CkUdrmT (New York;.Steioo and Sdnaier. I973X pp. «6-67, The 

• 42 UAC-MI32I-24. 1331-33. 1341-32, 1361-«. l57|-74>t976V 



• In the 1960s Federal^ vol vcmcnt in day carex)ncc 
again incrcased,*with pro]^ramsiarget«i primarily at 
the low-income popul^on and intended cither to 
meet the needs of disadvantaged children or to 
reduce the welfare rolli by enabling welfarc^parcnts 
to work orto train for vtork. As with other Federal 
social wrffare.programi the amount of government 
investment has increased substantially sinpc the early 
1960s. According to the Congressional Research 
Service, the Dqjartmcnt of Health, .Education, and 
Welfare estimated that combined Federal, State, and 
local spending on child care in 1965 was $12:3 
million;, by^ 1977 direct and indirect Fedo^ spend- 
ing—without Slate or local figures ^ji^ed— was 
approximately $2.7 billion.* 

There is no single Federal child cire program; 
instead, there is an assortment of programs with a) 
variety of goals ttot can be used for child care 
purposes. Of the Federal Government';? direct cj/- 
penditures for child care, more than 90 percent* is 
provided through six programs targeted for low^ 



• Op^MFhUmJ Support, p, 3. Sec Mho Childftfi at the Ctnu^^ 
Stoafeh^Who i kimiins the ChildrtnT . pp^ 66-67. ^ 

• Kimbedy Hatuwiy. "Did Roue the Riveter Give Up Her iob?: Women 
War WoAm ttifiat and After WorJd War lir in Stw JUseo^h on 
IKlvi^ 4 Sex RoUi «t Dorothy McOuican (Ann Arbor. Mich.; Center 
forOMtliiiuns Edwcatioo of Women. Uriivcauiyibf Michigan. 1976). p. 99 
*A)S.. CoogreM, Library of CongreM^ -thild Caiti: The FederaJ Role/* 

: p*«pared by Margaret Malone. i^ brief no. IB 77034 (1979) p I 
^ (htr^Aer cited at -Chiid Care: The Fcd^ Role"). 

• Optiom/orF€dtr(tiSi4pportp.2i: ' ' 



income fiyjiilicR title XX -of the Sock l^urity/ 
Act.' yeaxj. Start,* the Child Care Food Service , 
ProgTMn;* Aid to' Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC)," the Work Incentive Program (WIN)," 
aiSd Title I of the r Elementary and Sec^^dary^ 
Education Act (ESEA).^' Almost all of the Fedei^"i 
Government's indirect subsidy of child <iare js 
provided .throu^ a tax credit for work-related'child 
care expenses, u^ed mainly by middle- and-upper-' 
income families." ' ' 

The Federal Government supports a wide range 
of activiticjr related to child care, including direct 
anid, indirect subsidy .of day care program^ direct ' 
and indirect sul^d^ of anq^aI^ food and health - 
services, research, and training. Acting in a regulato- ^ 
ry capacity, the Federal Government also speafies 
the criteria (for space,, staff-child .^o, etc.) which 
day care providers inusi meet in order to receive 
.Federal subsi<iy." Selected for presentation here are 
those pr^)grams^d polipies with the greatestoverall 
effeci,^ either 'because of the total number of people 
^•a^ifepted or total dollars spent.- Federal child care. 
• policies and programs are divided into three broad 
areas: those related to^ social- services (Title XX, 
AFCKZ), those related to education and child deveP 
opment' (Head Start, Education for the Hpdi- 
capped, titles I, III, and VIO of ESEA), and Aose 
related i to taxes. The' Work Incentive Program 
(WIN) is discussed separately in the next chapter 
because it is the largest Federal program specifically 
meant to provide jobs or training to welfare depen- 
dents. • / 

Social Services Programi . 

Title XX of the Social Security Act ; 

The. largest single Federal prograiif in direct . 
support of child care is the Title XX social sci>^ices 
' program,^created .under Public Law 93-647i the. 
Social Serviced Amendments of ^974, and imple- 
mented J^uary 4, 1975.** . 

Title XX provides approximately $2.7 billion** per 
year for State social service agencies to provide or 

» 42 U.S.C.551397-1397f(Supp. 1979). 

• 42U.S.C.A. 552921-2923. 2928-2928n(Supp. 1979). 

• 7 C.F.R. Part 226 (1979). Ser National School Lunch Act. 421J^.C.A. 
55 1752- 1769c (1978 and Supp. 1979). 

42 U.S.C A. 55601-61 1 (1978 and Supp. 1979). . 
" 42 U.S.C 55630-644 (1976). 

20 U.S.CA. 552701 -2854 (Supp. 1979). 

Options for Federal Support, pp. 23 and 27. table 10. The figures atStbaaed 
upon ,csl»matCT by ihc CongrcMionAl Budget Omce and the Treasury 
Department. » * ^ 

44 Fed. Reg. 34754-3478 1 . ^ , < ., 



.piirchase services that 'yallj among other things, 
enable low- and mpderate-income' families^ to 
**a<3iieve or maintain economic self-support to pro-, 
vent,^iedu^ or eliminate ^dependency.'*" The Fed- 
eral Gcfvenmient makes these funds available on a 75 

■ percent matching , basis, with the remaining - 25 . 
percent Contributed by the State or by local public 
or private soured" In fiscal year 1977 approximate- 
ly .$800 million ofthe S271 billion wafe spent on child 
cafe services." \ : . . • " ^ ^ 

' Under Title XX^SO percent of -expenditures must 
:be for 'Services to individuals in welfare-related 
categones-^AITJC recipients, SSI recipients, medi- 
caid eligibles, of other categorically linked, low- 

^m^me individuals. The remaining 50 percent must, 
be for indjWduais who meet income criteria estab- 
lished by ^>State, and may include those in families 
wh6spJncoSe4c>es not exceed 115 percent of the 
appr6p*Sae]State"naSdian family income adjusted for 
fjmily sia^TSdwever, some fe^ must ibe charged if 
the State provides 5ieryicS^;tg/afamily whpse income 
exceeds 80*perceht of the State median; States are 
allowed to x:harge fees tO famQies with even lower 

income.^ v ' 
According to the Congressioniad Budget Office, 
, HEW estimated that apprpxiniately ;800,000 children 
each, year receive d^y care servipcs with Title: XX 
assistance, though the Congressicffial Budget' Office 
suggests that **this esumate may prove to be substan- 
tially lONyer than what ^u:tually occurs."** 

Title XX and Equal Opportunity for Women 

Title XX has, among its goals, to assist^dividuals 
and families in "1. Achieving or maintaining eco- 
nomic self-support to prevent,^ reduce, or eliminate 
.dependency; 2. achieving or maintaining self-suffi- 
.^cncy,' including reduction or prevention of depen- 
dency."^ However, Federal eligibility policies, 
along with State decisions to prioritize their limited 
funds based on income rather than on need to work, 
restrict the ability of women either to achieve or to 
maintain economic self-sufficiency. The -effect of 
theise policies on families* ifhat ne^ to maintain 

••-Title XX is codified at 42 U.S.C.A. §§1397-13W(Supp, 19^^^^ 

Options for Federal Support, pp. 23. 27. " 

42 U.S.CA. 51397(V)(Supp.J979). ^ 

Options for Federal Support, i>. 11, T\.\. 
•* Ibid., pp. 24-26. ubics 9 and 27. The figures aie from the Departments of 
the Treasury and of Health. Education, and Welfare, and the CongressionaJ 
Budget Ofiice. 

»• 42 UrS.C.A. §13^9;4<a)(4H6)(Supp. 1979). 
»' Options for Fe^ral Support, p. 2^ ' ■ 
w 42 U.S.CA. §1397 (Supp. 1979). 
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employment and ^am moderate income is especially 
negative. 

. Title XX elisAility crit^ 
to low-incQiiie ^bs^ thereby acting as a disincetttiTe to 
equal opportmiity. The enactmenT of TiUt XX 
marked a major step by the Federal Government to 
the link between welfare and federally 
— supp^S^J^Hday^arer^c^tutc^ows^burdo^^ 



require) States to subsidize the full cost of day care^ 
> for low-income families and, by using sliding-fee 
scales, a decreasing part of the cost of day care for 
f^nilies as their earnings rise to 115 percent, of the 
State median » In principle, thcai Ijtle XX could 
. provide an incentiye for in^viduals to increiase 
earnings and gradually' uicrease the amount they pay 
fo^ qhild iaffe until Aeir income reaches ^ 
•« X)f the State medito. According to Wheelock Col- 
lege Professor Gwen Morgan, an expert on child 
care and- social' policy, *The assumption here is that 
at 1 15 percent, people can pay the full cost of child 
care. Below 115 percent of the median', few families • 
can afford to pay more than 10 percent of total 
. incomc for child care- 

Moredyer, according to a review of all 1979 State 
" Titi^ XX plans, only seven States (California, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania) set Title XX eligibility at 115 
pen;«nt** Most States set the TnATimitTn eligibility 
Jevel at or below 80 percent;* for example, in New 
Mexico it was 70 percent; Alabama, 55 percent; 
Hawaii, 51 percent; Nevada, 50 percent; and ^ode 
Island, 424.4?ercent*^ In 1979 many States were also 
in the process of lowering TnaTifnuTn eligibility levels 
for day care and/rther services.^ 

The Title XX^licy of most States results in a 
precipitous withdrawal of all day care sut»idy at thp 
point where a woman's earnings place her family 
income over the State's maximum eligibility pomt*» 
Because- that point is well below 115 percent of 
mediah income in most States, employed mothers ^ 
are rarely able to assume the full cost of child care, 

- Id. §1397«(aX6XA) - , 

*■ Owen Morgan, profenor of child care and soctaf policy. Wbedock 
CoDege, BoMoo. Mtti^ te]q>boae bstervicw. Feb. 2. 198a 
*■ VS^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. nduUeal NoUs: 
Summaries and Title XX Sodal Steurity Hans /or Fiscal Ytar 1979. prepared 
by Gloria Kilgpre and Gabriel Sahoon (hereafter cited as ^ccAfffca/^btnf. 
pp. 64-65. 
"Ibid, p. 12.. 

IbkL, pp. 14 (Alabama), 15 (Hawaii, Nevada, and Rhode Uand). and 40 
(New Mexico). *The fignres provided in the text are the usual eligibility 
standards.^ which may vary in ^Kcific cases in States that allow exceptioDs 
for certain groopt; of persons. Hawaii, for example, sets eli^bility at 68 
percent of median income for children who reqoire developtnental 
disability services provided as a component of health Sttpport services. 



ntle XX tliius helps women move toward self- 
sufficiency but makes them incline for child care 
subsidies before they have achieved it According to 
a report from the General Accounting Office, **A 
sudden cut-off of day care assistance encourages a 
family to-reducc i ts e ar ni ngs to remain eligible for 
-daycare."*^ 



"Just how soon the cutpfF^^int comes for any 
woman depends on the State i^n which she lives. In 
New Mexico, for example, where the cutoff point 
was 70 percent of the State's median income in 1979, 
a single mother^th two children became ineligible 
for any day cart subsidy once she was earning 
$7,380. In AlabaW, where the cutoff was 55. 
percent, she would have lost the day care subsidy 
once she earned $5,^39; and irf Rhode Island, wherf"""!^ 
the cutoff was 42r4-perccnt, she would have lost it 
once her income exceeded $4,899. In Maine, by 
contrast, where eligibility contihued up to 115* 
percent of the State jmedian income, she would have 
m a in ta in ed partial.subsidy until she was earning over 
$11,283." * 

Consider, for example, the hypothetical situation 
of Mary Smith,, a single mo^er who, with a 
combination of loans and scholarships, is enrolled in 
a New Mexico program that is training her 16 
become an electronics technician. While she is in 
training, and earning virtually nothing. Smith's two 
children are subsidized by Title XX to attend a day 
care center, near her home. However, when Smith 
graduates,' she obtains a job paying $7,500, which is 
just over that State's.maximum eligibility level for a 
family ofthrce." Because Smith is no longer eligibly ^ 
she immediately has to pay/the full cost of.care for 
her daughter, which is more than $3,000 at the 
center the child has been attending for 2 years. V 
Smith cannot rexnain employed without day care « 
and does not want to remove her child frpm a 
program in which she has formed important alttach- 
ments. However, she cannot afford, this day care, 

Ibid^pp.vi,9.ia-^ 

• General Accounting OffKX. Qiyornim^ 
^idnUnistmtkmofDayCanSenkxs:RqnrtbytheCm 

HRD7W1 (1978). . 

• Ibid..p.25; 

Competed from figures for State median iiKxmes for a family of four , 
(adjusted for a lamfly of three), supplied' by Gloria . Kflgore. 
Departmof of Heahh. Edocation, and Welfare. Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Planning and Evaloatioa. January 198a The State eligibility ' 
cmofT figores i»w taken fro HEW. r«c*«^ 

(Rhode Island)r:i7 (Maine), and 40 (New Mexico). 
» Jhid. 



ix>r can she find a suitable alternate ait^^ 
shecanafforcL 

Faced with this dikmmat Smith can settle for an 
unacceptable chfld.care arraqgementt go on AFDQ 
pr take a lower paying job. Ii^^ case ahe chooses 
to woric, applying for a clerical position with the 
same company. In so doing, she is able to keep her 
di^ats^ttr'm^^ but she~ 

sacrifices 2 years of training ami the Nation loses her- 
productivity. She hopes to return to work as aQ 
dectrcHiics technician in 3 years when her daughter * 
is, in first grad^ at that point, she' will undoubtedly 
need fiirther training. 

^ Smith is only able to maintain continuous care for 
her daughter by discontinuing her own career. 
Other families whose incomes rise over the State 
cutoff point may have no choice but to move their • 
. children firom one program to another, thereby * 
interrupting the continuity of care that is important 
for child development * 

To reduice this effect, eight States (California, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, and Pennsylvania) implemented 
sliding-fee scales up to the masdmum federally 
permitted cutoff point of .115 percent of State 
median income, which allow families to increase 
income gradually without losing child care.' Parental 
payments for day care increase by small amountstyas 
income rises, and as parental payments increase, the 
amount of Title XX dollars decreases*** 

Cunently, Title XX legislation requires sliding-fee 
scales\if States change either ^mandatory or discre- 
tionary fees, but does' not require States to set day 
. care^. eligibility at 115 per ce nt of median income.** 
Without a feiderally muidated policy enabling wom- 
en to continue to increase* earnings up to 1 15 percent 
of State median income without a loss of child care, 
the effect of Titl^ XX on women's equal opportumty 
varies considerably from State to State. ' 

It should be noted, however,- that in some States 
where welfare benefits are very Ipw'and jobs 
plentiful,' diding-fee scales can help maintain conti- 
nuity of jromen's employment even when the Title 
XX elij^bili^ cutoff point is low. . In Orlando, 
^ Florida^ for* example, where eligibility cutoff is 55 
percent of State median income, the sliding scale 



A dettOed nAmnary ofeach State's fee icbednle may be fooad m HEW. 
TechmkalNota, pp. SO-61. t 

42U5.CA. §1397a(aX6XA)(Siipp. 1979). 
* Pboebe Cirpeater. admintMtor. Co mm a mt y Coordmated Child Care 
of CeotiBl Honda, Orlando Fla^ tefephooe intend 



used by the Community Coordinated Child Care of 
Central. Florida (4C program) appears to have had 
dramatic results on employment opportunities** for 
women. According to Phoebe, Carpenter, adminis- 
trator of the program: . 

-We have enabled many-women to geLcomplete-— 
ly off welfare, where they were earning zero 
incojme, and .move into minimum wage jobs as 
hotd Oiaids, restaurant help, bank telr 
Jers. . . And we've enabled many others to 
move into training programs for nursing and 
office! and management jobs. Once they're in 
those jobs they're able to pay the full cost of 
care themselves. Withopt our sliding fee scale, 
they*d have to be current welfare recipients to 
* get hdp with child care.** 

A 1979 study by the UnivCTsity of Central 
Florida's College of Business Administration repqrts 
.that the availability of child care on a sliding-fee 
scale basis resulted in almost a 50 percent reduction 
in welfare recipiency for those families, a 122 
percent improvement in employment, and a marked 
rise in family income, with the hugest increases 
' going to families whose children sftayed in the 4C 
program for more than 2 years. Moreover, the 
higher income was largdy related to promotions^ 
(29.2 perc^t), better paying jobs (20.8 pen^t), or 
more skifls (11.1 percent) , for women; <mly 9.7 
percent of pay gains resulted from increases in 
husband's incomes.*^ 

In husband-wife fimilies, Title XX'eliglbility crite- 
ria act as a disincentiTe to wfTCs' employment eren 
when one incmne will not support tiie family. The 
majority of £unilies using Tide XX are headed by. 
single motheis for whom the sudden cutoff acts as a 
disincentive to advancement In husband- wife fami- 
lies, die cutoff typically acts as a disincentive not 
only to advancement, but to wives' employment 

Consider the hypothetical case of an Ohio qsuple 
w^ two children, ages 2 and -4. Working as a 
hiatal orderly^ the father earns $8,500 per year, 
vSiich is not enough for the family to live on. By 
taking on minimum-wage clerical work at a local 

t^mk, the mother could boost total family income to 

, > , - . • ■ ' 

v;* Ibid.' ^ ' 

■ ^ Djeham A. Hons, ^^ji Eamomk Anafym of Child Care Support to Lorn- 
ineeme/dotktn (Orlaada Fla.: CoDege of Bosmen Administratioa. Univer- 
sity of Central Florida, March 1979X p. 7/ 
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approximately SI4,S4S before paying out necessary 
child care expenses.*" Since full-time center care for 
two children may cost proximately S6,000 a year 
in many States, the mother's earnings will not really 
help the family unless child care is pieutially subsi- 
di^ by Title XX. In Ohio, however, where the 
Title XX cutoff is 80 p er cent of State median 



' income, a familyof four ckn only receive child care . 
subsidy if its total income is below $14,012.'* 

For this family, like many families that depend on 
two workers just to achieve a moderate income,, the 
choices are not very oicouraging. On the one band, 
thC: mother can only go to work if the family has 
child care that it can afford; on the other hand, the 
family can only maintain eligibility for Title XX 
child care if she earns less than SS,000 or if she 
separates from her husband. ^ 
By restricting parental' choice of child care. Title 
XX contracting procednres act as a barrier to equal 
opportunity* In making decisions about employment, 
most parents place great emphasis on the type of 
child care that is available; as Laura Lein's research 
suggests, parelits' decisions are bas^ on various 
factors, including the age of the child and personal 
values-** 

However; as the Congressional Budget Office 
notes, *^e Htle XX program places substantial 
restrictions on the choices, of participating moth- 
ers.*'*^ Each State d^utment of social services 
contracts with a ccru]^ number of child care ^ 
programs to provide Title XX day care, and parents 
can use only those programs. However, unless 
positions are available in a contracted program, 
eligible mothers simply cannot entor the progcam. 
According to a statement prepared for the*^^assa- 
cbosetts EmploymCTt and Economic Adminiso^ 
-by the Child Care- Resource Center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 'Tor title XX eligible , parents the 
situation is particularly grim. Day care centers with 
Title XX contracts do riot have openings on their 
contraicts arthe time the parent needs them.^^ 

Even if Title XX programs do have openings, the 
lack of any Federal mandate for the States to 

*" Compmed by taking minunuip wage (S3.10 per hour) x 37^ boon per 
week X 52 weeks per yor:^ 

The figgre for median incoroe wai taken ftem figard sopplied by Gloria • 
' Kilgore. Department of Health, ^JKMl^o^uOVrdhtt^XXRcc oflhe — 
Anistant Secretary of Planning and Evaluation, Jannary 1980. The State 
eligibility 6giire was taken from HEW, Technical Sotes, p. IZ 
^ Lann Lon, *lhtfentaJ Evaloatioo of Child Care Alternatives,** Urban 
and Sodal Change ReligwvdL^X^x>.\{W1%^\\''\6t 
« Options for Federal Support p. S7. 

* Chiki Care Resoorce Cemer, Cambridge. Man^ atemorandom to 
Manchosetts Employment and Economic Administration, 1979, p. L 
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encourage parental choice means that the types of 
child care available to. low-income families may be 
restricted. Such restrictions vary from State to State. 
According to Gwen Morgan: 



Where the State has primarily contracted for 
family^day-care,-a-low-income-mother-may- 



want to place her four-year-old in a* day care 
center — much as middle class parents want to 
^sen'd their children to nufsery school; however, 
she may only be able to take advantage of the 
Title XX subsidy if she is willing to place- het 
child in family day care. Conversely, in States\ 
where Title XX contracts are primarily with 
day care centers, low-income parents may not 
be able to choose family day care at all.^ 

Although restriction of parental choice is a com- 
mon feature of Title XX day care, it is hot inherent 
in Federal Title XX^ policy, and it appears that it 
•could be changed. In Massachusetts, for example, 
juxording to Professor Morgan, "Several Title XX 
contracts have been developed with day care 'sys- 
tems' that provide either family, xlay care or group 
-day care; parents can choose either one, depending 
on their preferences jand the needs of the child. 
Similar mechanisms have been established in Madi- 
son, Wiscon^ and Wichita, Kansas.'*^ In Orlando^ 
Florida, the Community Coordinated Child Care of 
Central Florida "takes the position that child care 
"assistance must help low income fainilies do what 
they wish for their children, giving them information 
and freedom of choice.**** This program enables 
parents to choose from. virtually any child care 
program that has been licensed by the county. 

Another way of increasing parental choice would 
be to use Title XX dollars to provide child care 
information and referral services to the general 
population. However, a national study of child care 
information and referral prepared for the Ford 
Foundation and the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare indicates that "planning for . 
and implementation of I&R [Information and Refer- 
ral] under Title XX has not focusied on day care,**** 

^ Gwen Morgan, profenor of duld care and social policy, Wbeelock 
Cdbege. Boston,>ift»^ te]q>bone biterview, Feb. 2, 19^ 
*• Ibid. 

^ Child Care and Child Defelopmens Program 1977-^ 924 (sXMttment of 
Phoebe Cafpenter> 

Joseph OlianjtncLotbetv^^!^^ Connections: A Study of Child Care 
information and R^erral Services, Phase / Results: A National Profile of 
Child Care ir^ormation and Rffemd Services (Cunbridge Mass.: American 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Stieoodiri980), p. 3. 
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Lack of'ia maintenaiice ef effort clause in the 
legislation adding new dajT care money to Title XX 
has, when combined widi inflatioi^ imdneed a net 
rednctiott in the arailabOity of already insofBdent 
ntle XX day tare senrices. In 1976 legislation was 
enacted to provide additional fimds for States to 
upgrade day care standards to compl y with Federal 
Interagency Day Carc^^Rcquircmcnts (FIDCR)*^ and 
to employ widfare recipients in child care jobs.^ 
However, in the absencei of a maintenance of effort 
clause, which would have protected existing levels 
of day care cs^cpenditure, States appear to have 
simply substituted new money for old. According to - 
a 1978 report by the Urban Institute: 

Although the actual use of these funds has not 
been determined, preliminary data indicate that 
20 States, rqpresenting nearly three-fifths of the 
< nation's social services program, may not have 
wed the majority of- those funds in ways • 
apparently intend^ by the legislation. In these 
states, pX. 94-401 ftmds were substituted for 
funds previously sjlocated for child care. This 
supplantation ireed funds for u^e <in other 
program areas, often resulting in little or no 
actual expansion of day care services.** 

With little change in the level of expenditures, 
mflation has eaten into the level of services provided 
with the same money under Title XX 

AFDC Work Expense Allowance, Title jV-A 
of the Social Security Act 

Aid to Families with. Dependent ChHdren 
.^AFDQ,»® established under the Social Security 
Act, nuices cash payments to support the welfare of 
low-income famiUes with children. States determine , 
the assistance payment levels, and the Federal 
Government pays at least SO percent of each State's 

^cost" ^ * I 

AFDC grew initiaUy out of "State lemslation 
providing mothers* pensions intended to help wid- 

. ows rear children until they were old enough to 
work**" and -so historically applied to fatherless / 
families. Today in only 27 States do AFDC guide- 

«45CFJt$71 0979). . 
^ «• Pttb.^ 94^1. j3<bX 90 SUL 1216(1976). 
«• Bin Dtemon. Tncy Field, and Rhona Miller. Socio/ Services: Federal 
Legislation ks. Siase Implementation (Washington. D.C: Urban Insdtitte, 
.I978),p.6a 

•• 42 U.S.CA. M60I-1 1 (1978 and Sopp. I979X 

A complex fonnula for computing amounts reimbursed to the States is 
set forth in id» {603. In^ practice, it works oat that the Federal share is at 
least 50 percent U.S^ gongrcss, library of Congress, "Aid to Families 
with Dependent CSnldra: Stroctural Change.** p re pared by Vee Burke, 
issue brief na IB 74013 (1979X p. 1 (berteafter cited as **Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children"). 
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lines allow for support of two-parent families Hi 
which the .father is unemployed or partially em- 
ployed » ' 
The goal of AFDC is to encourage: 

' -the care of dependent children in their own - 
homes or in the care of relatives.. . .and to help 
-s^h-parentSM>r-rclatives-to attain-^r-retain 
capability for the maximqin self-$upport and 
- personal independence consistent with the 
maintenance of continuing parental care and 
protection. ; . 

When AFDC z^pients are employed, tt^eir benefits 
e reduced according to a formula based on their 
earned income and work-related expenses.*" ^ - 
AFDC assists in two ways vn(h the child carb 
expenises of parents who are in paid employment and 
who are not receiving Title XX dsly care services.. 
Hrst, child care is a work-related expense. The 
AFDC woric expense allowance requires Stateis, in 
computing an applicant's income to dete^nine eligi- 
bility, to deduct from earned income the cost of . 
child care necessary to maintain employment^ 
Approximately S84 million was spent under this^ 
provi^on i? fiscal ^ear 1977 snd about 145,000 
childrai were servra.'^ Second, once eligibility is 
determined, the AFDC '"income disregard** formula, 

. allowing AFDC recipients to deduct the .first $30 of 
monthly earned income plus one-third of the remain- 
ing income, includes the payments fbr child care 

^while recipients iirc employed."^ The income disre- 
gard formula refers to an amount of income, adjust- 
ed for famil}^ size, that the Federal Go>7emment 
excludes from the calculation of earnings of individ- ^ 
uals when determining their eli^bility for welfare. 

' Its purpose is to encourage employment Under both ; 
of these forms of subsidy, unlike lltle XX, the child [ 
care purchased by parents can be of any type. ^/ 

AFDC and Equal Opportunity for Women^ 

, The AF0C program is a product of traditional 
ideas aboifl the role\)f^vromen as mothers who are 
supposed to stay home' and take care of children. 
The historical back^und of AFDC has significant- 

•* Sheilft Kamernuui and Alfred Kahn, FamUy Policy: Government and 

Families in Fourteen Countrie^(Scw York: Colrmibi^ 

M **Aid to Families with Dependent Children,** p. i. 
_ M 42 U.SC 5601(1976). ■■ - 
« A1.5602(aX7)(Siipp.I979X 

^ Id, 

■» Optitmsfor Federal Support, ^y^^Kooot^as^\o^to^^ 
was supplied by-the Department of Health, Educatioo, and Welfare. 
42 U.S.CA- 5602(aX8XAXfi) (Snpp. 1979). 
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ly determined present policy, which has not adapted 
sufficiently to meet the changing profiles of low- 
income fiunilies and of women "wishing to enter*yie 
work force. Both the child care provisions and 
eligibility criteria for AFPC limit equal 6pportunity 
for women in several ways. 
Although the achievement of economic self*suffi- 



~~MaMcyira~tafflc~goal~^^^ 

are disincentives to the employment of recipients 
that are built into the payment structure The AFDC 
day care allowance (along .with the $30 and 1/3 
formula^ does not fiilly take into account the 
economic realities for women/ To pay for day care. 

^ at market price is often costly. If a ^^oman's 
increased eamings jeopardize much-needed financial 
support in the form of eligibihity for medicaid or 

' other Federal programs, sh& may choose not to earn 
more. In effect AFDC, like Title XX, can act as a 
d&ncentive to increased earnings. 

Consider, for example, the hypothetical case of a 
single mother with one child who works at an 
unskilled job and makes $433 a month gross pay and 
assume that she is digible for $260 a month from 
welfare. A ^tal of $164— $30 plus 1/3 of the 
remaindeir of her gross Work income — is disregarded 
as a work incentive. After deducting work-related 
expenses-^taxes and social security ($108), transpor- 
tation ($22), and child care costs ($130>— $9 remains. 
Deducting the $9 firom her welfare check and 
adding in the SI 64 income disregard brings her net 
monthly mcome from welfare and her job to $415. 

, While $415 is decidedly an improvatnent over the 
$260 she would get from, welfare were she not to 

9work,, it will ^ be inadequate given spiralihg 
inflation,. However, should this woman decide to 
seek^^'^^trainmg for a slightly better job, ^e iught 
jeopardize her eUgibihty for welfare, losing substan- 
tial benefits (medicaid^ child care subsidy, transpdr- 

^ tation to and firom work, eta). ' - ' 

A similar disincentive to increased.eamings oper- 
ates in t^yo-parent families, where loss of medicaid 
and oUier benefits discourages the homemaker par- 
ent firom seeking outside employment In such • 



situations, work-related expenses increase with in- 
creased employment by both parents. 

Education and Child Development 
Programs 

The Federal Government subsidizes a number of 
educaticmal prog rams which, though npt necessarily 



• 42U.&CA.«2921-23.292S-292to(Sopp. 197?). 

- 20U.&CA.«2701.2i54(Siipp. 1979). 
« Ai. H2941-3062 (Snpp. 1979). 

- , «3221-^1 (Sapp. 1979). V ~" 

- Ai. «3281-95 (Sopp. 1979). 

•* Id. H140M461 (1978 and Sopp. 1979X 

- 42 U.&CA. «2921-23. 29j8::292Sn (Supp. 1979) 

• 45CFJL{l305.4«iid3(1979). 

.•^ 42U.&CA.{2928b(<i)(Sapp.-l$79). 

• Opdom Jbr FedertU Sitpfiort, p. The Coogntm 
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designed for day care, can sometimes be used to help \ 
in that respect, ^uch as parents use the public 
schools as a form of child care in order to ^ork. The 
major Federal child developmlent and education 
pVograms that can serve this purpo^ are: Head 
Sjtart;"' Titles !tll,« VII « and VIII« of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act; and the 
Education for all Handicapped Children Act^ ^ 

Head Start 

Launched in 1965 as part of thej;'war on poverty," 
Head Start is a cbmpfehen^ve preschool program 
that also offers medical, nutritional, and social 
services.** Ninety percept of the children it serv^ 
■ are from families with low income; 10 percent of 
Head Start .slqts ar^eserved for children with 
special needs.** The Fraeral Government provides * 
80 percent of the costs of operating Head Start 
programs and local administering agencies (public o^ 
private) provide the remaining 20 pa-cent*' Accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget OfBce, Head Start 
served 349,000 children m fiscal year 1977.^ In that 
same year, according to the Congressidnal Research 
Service,- Federal expenditures for the program to- — 
tadcd $473 million, a figure, that CRS ^expected to 
increase steadily and reach $735 million in ^980.** 
Most Head Start programs operate on a school- 
year calendar, with hours slightly longer than 
traditional nursery school hours,* approximately 9 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. In 1974^ however, 120,000 
children (of a total 380,000) wc^e attending full-day 
Head Start programs at a Federal cdst of $123 
million of a total flead Start expenditure of $400 
million),^ In 1978-79 about 2L7 percent of full year 
Head Start grantees were operating fuU-day pro- 
grams.^ Full-day Head Start can mean anything 

Dbtatned this fftfnnitc from HEW*s Admmistntion on Childrea, Youth, 
andFamflics. , . 

,,*Librvy of Congress, "CMd Ctre: The Federal Role," p.! 

:^ SheUft a Kamennan and Alfred J. k»hn. Social Sertiees in the United 
States: I^ieies ami Pngnims(P\a\ad^ 

. ^" . ■ ^ ■ 

Btfbara Bates, Head Start Evaluatk)nUnh,Adiiunistr^^ ' , 

Youth, and Families, Department of Health, EdocatioQ, and Welfare, 
letter to James A. Levme, Apr. 17, 1980; Calculated from prognm 
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above 6 hours, whereas fiill day in Ude XX usually 
iiieaiis8rl2houi&. { : 

Head Start and Equal Opportunity for 
Women 

■ ■ . .■ ' ■ " ' *■ 

Though it included a signi^cant number of fuO- 

dHy programs. Head Start was not desimed to meet 

child_care-Jieeds_of_wbrking_parcnts^As_aLl9^ 

directive to local Head Start administrators explains: 

the appropriate duration of an educational 
enrichment program for preschool children is 
no mori than six hours {per day. Beyond this 
period, it is deisirable for a child to return to his 
own family unless there is no suitable caretaker 
. . in the home due to employment, illness, or 
other reasons. Only in such cases m^y the basic 
Head Start, program be supple- mented to 
provide full day care for the child.^ 

Hie effect of Head Start bn educ^onal and 
employment opportunities for women is unclear. A 
1977 coU^oia of abstracts of Head Start research- 
done since 1969^ noted that "No studies addressed 
the question of how many mothers enteried the 
work-force as a result of having Head Start available 
to them.**^ Although the Head Start parent involve- 
ment component . includes providing educational 
opportunities for economic advancement, its^empha- 
sis is; on improving^ parenting skills. According, to a 
*^National' Survey ' of Head Start G^raduateis and 
Their Peers** conducted by Abt Associates and 
reported in **What Head Start Means to Families,? 
aldiough '95 . percent of parents ^Enthusiastically 
endorse Head Start «as having been helpful to them 
pbrsonally. . .only 8% of the 647 parents respond- . 
ing in this study reported that Head Start had helped ' 
them to find jobs, and'only 9% that Head Start had 
helped them acquire education:-**^* * • v 

Perhaps the clearest effect on women's employ- 
ment opportunities has beei^ the program^ hiring of 
mothers of airoUed children. In 1978, 25 percent of 
Head Start's full^y. paid staff were ^ead Start 



infonoaskm repoft dati prepsred t>y Nfttionsl Imtitme for Advanced 
Studies, Feb. 29» 198a 

n U.S^ Dcptftxnent of Heahh. Education, and Wdlare. Oflfice of Child 
Development, Transauttal Notice 72.6, AiHg. 21, 1972 (accompanying 
DCD hkrtice N-30-336-1-00). 

» Ada So Mann. Adde Harrell, and Maure Hurt, A Review of Head Start 
Research Since 1969 and Annotated Bibliognp/ty, HEW publication no. 
(OHDS) 78-31 102 (1977), p. 43. ^ 

^« U.S.. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Human 
Development Services, Admii^stration for Children, ^Youth, and Runiljes. 

* What tiead Start Means to Families, by Ann 0*Keefe (1980), p. 21 . 

^ Barbara Bates, Head Start Evaluation Unit, Administration for Children, 
Youth, and Families,' U.S. Department of Health, Education, and WeUare. 
letter to James Levine, Apr. 17, 1^80; calculated from program information 
report data prepared by the National Institute for Advanced Studies, F^ 
29,1980. ^ - V 



ats.^ Little research bas. been done to diow . . 
ettisticaUy the distribution of jote held, by Head .; 
Start parent;, although some parents;have been* able ^ 
to work themselves up the pareeir ladder to portions V; 
as teacher, component director/ or program we^^^^ . ' 
tor.^ AccorcKng to Gwjpn Morgan: * . ^ f: ' ; 

Z . — ^ ^ •. ■ : 

Since most ^obs in Head Start begin at e;^tremb-^ 
. ly low salaries, the Head Start program can-be*;- ' 
used as a support for that employment. How- ' . 
ever, if parents work themselves, up the carto* j * 
. ladder, ±ey ar^ seldom able to continue to u^^ ' 
Head Start for child care purposes unless their 
wagei remain low." - 

i Eligibility guidelines for Head Start offer little • ; 
incentive for. parents to increase earnings.^ Head 
Start is target^ predominantly for families below*:^ ^ 
the poverty level (at least 90' percent of the piartici- ^ 
pating children must be from these families), severe- * 
ly restricting i^ availability to many whose incomes; 
are even slightiy above. the cutoff point'*. In 1980 
the federally defined poverty level for a nonfarm 
family of four living in the continental United Sta^ 
is S7,4S0 incdme per year.^ A family of four with an 
income of sflbOO is not eligible unless there is a 
. serious need, or the 10 percent nonincome-related . 
category has spacc^A fainily whose incomi makes 
its child eligible for Head Start can keep the child in 
tlie program ^even if its earnings rise above the ' 
income limit, /u the child can be included in .this- 
noidncome-rdated category.** (The fact that thfe 
percentage islimited to^ 10 percent means, that few 
such p^ents can^ increase their earnings.) However, 
if a woman .does become "over income** wl 
child is inti!^{)rogram, no other sibling M^uld be 
elfgible for enrollment" 

Bementary a^d Secondary Education Act 

Several titles'^ of the Elementary and Second 
Education Act make allowances either expUcitlyjor 

^ Btrfoars Bates, telepboneinterview, Apr. 25, 1980. 
" Owen Morgan, pfofestor of child devetDprnent and sodal poli 
Wbeelock College. Boston, Mass^^ telephone mterview, Dec 1 1, 1980. 

^« 45 CF.R. §1305^X1) Mid (2), , ' . 

U.S^ Departiisent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Administration for 
Children, Youth, and Families, TransmittiS Notice TN-80. 3 (1 980). - ^ 

.« 45 CF^R. §1305.4 (1979). . , > 

" See 45 C.FJL §1305.6(b) (1979) Hf • child has been fo^ eligible i 
is participating in a Headstart program, he or she remains eus^bleUirmigh 
the enrollment year with respect to which such eligibility determination 
was made and the immediate succeeding enrollment year .'**)• 
» Title I, codified at 20 U.S.CA. §§2701-2854; Title 10, codified at id. 

. §§2941-^062; and Title Vni. codified at id, §§32Sl-95tSupp: 1979): ' 



implicitly for . provision of day care in conjunction - 
with otfier educational programs. 

Enacted m 1»5 and amende* in 1978, Title I 
(Financial Assistaogejo Meet Special Educational 
Needs of Children) provides financial assistance to 
school systems to: **expaaci anH improve their 

. ^educationa]n>n)granK~by~yariousnneans~Onclu 
preschool programs) which<TSitribute particularly 
meeting the spedal educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children."" 
. .Although Uie^ amount of Federal aid is based 
•primarily upon the number of children ifrom low- 
incc^ne familiiK,^ all ediicatioiolly deprived chil- 
dren > may receive' compefnsato^ education. The 
legislation 4oes not jnsiie sp<^nfic reference to day 
c^e as an ^eligible activity nor does it eacourage 
'^^h 'use, but if iTIocalii^uc^tional agency complies 
with, prescribed conditions, it ^m^y use Amds re- 

' ceiyed under thisi siilTchapier for healtlH social, of 

. nmrition services /or l)2articipating cl^ . .""^ 

The U.S. Office of. ^ucation estimated that sorae^* 

. percent'of Title I Children- (approximately 367,000) 
were enrolled in preschool or kindergarten in 1979; 

^howevcf, few day care prpgi[ams are being provided 
nationally under Title I."^ 

. Under Title^ in (Special Projects, Part D - Pre- 
school Partnership Programs) legislation provides 
for - ' . ; 



/care, since a regulation proposed in. 1979 provides 
that, in transition projects for preschool children^qf 
low-income families, continued fimding is arable 
only if the grantee uses 

whatever financial resources, in addition to the 
-graht^waid,-wluchar^necessaryr/or4t4o-be^ 



new participant groups after the first grant year . 
and to complete the approved project activities 
for each participabt group enrolled during the 
period of rederal project support.** , "'"vt^ 

Tide -VUl of the Education Amendments of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the 
Community Education Program, ofiers opportuni- 
tite to provide for or partially support dajL^e both 
for preschool and school-age children. It has, among 
its objectives: 

to -provide in collaboration with other public 
and ncmprofit agencies educational, r^reation- 
. al, cultural, and other rdated community and 
human services, in accordance with the needs, 
interests,, and concerns ' of .the community 
through the expansi9n of community education 
programs. . . ' • 



Education for All Handicapped Children Acf 

Enacted in 1975, the Education for All Handi* 
capped Children Act*' was. designed to ensure the 
.p^ . . right of .access of every handicapped child to public 

pilot projeets betWeen lo<^ educatibnai^en=~~^^ of effortsV 



cies ^d Project Head Start . which will 
provide a smoother' anc^more successful trahsi- 
; tion to -formal schooling for certain pre-school 
aged children and thereby improve \their long 
. .term achievement in elementary schodl.^ 

^ This title allows funding«of early chddhood'.and 
.fainily ^u^tion programs, which may mclude 
t^educatipn Of ^parents - in. child development**, and 
^home^basqi' prbgraBos . o£ early chfldhobd ,afi<f^! 
family education.**** However, as of* 1979, 'the 
administration had not requested, nor bad Congress 
appropriated, funds for the program.^ in my event, 
fimding policy inay jseverdy restrict its' vse as a ^ 
jqaechanism for juiblic school4>ased preschool day 
— — -1./.- ■ , v/' 

- AC5270L V . 

»27tl(aX2XA)r«iid.27n(c). ' 
• $2734(0(2). 

Mark Blney. VS. OfBce of Educsdoo, lA{ishmgtQiu D.li 
mtervkw. Nov. 15, 1979. ' ' . ' 
^.20U.S.CA:j2971(aXSbpiJ.l979)b 

- A£,52971(cX2)«d(3)r . , >. 
" Mirk Blney. VS. Ottke of EdocatioD. WaOmgUya, D:C., ti3^bonti 
intervtew, Apr.'-29. 1980. * . r * ^•»^/ ' 
" 44 Fed. Reg. 33039 (Jonc 7. 197^ (to be codified in 4S dlF^L 



of. that education Jto. meet the special needs of: 
h^dicapped children.*? The act mandates publicly 
supported service for all' handicapped children 
betwepi the ages of 3 and 2 1 Incentive grants are 
ayailable^for States to develop services for 3-to 5- 
year-ol(l$J*";Tbe act makes no provision'forc^ 
from birth to age 3^ . .'^ - 

. /'Handicapped children** are defined by the law as 
cbifdren who ajre **mentally Tetarded,'^hard of hear- 
ing, *<dea£ .sp^xch impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, ^orthopedically im- 
paired, or. other health impaired children, or chil- 
dren with specific teaniing. disabilities- .• . ..^•••'By - 
law, a child 'miist receive services in regular educa- 

" 20U.SJCA.5i282(bXI)(Sopp. 1979). • - 
« 20U.S.CjiLH14(^-146} (l^<Dd45ttpii. 1979)^ 
" Education r^ABHandiea^ped Children Act of 1975, S. Rep. No. 94-168. 
. 94th Cong., Ist^sess. 9 (1975), reprinted in 2 VS, C^ode Cong, and Ad. Sewt_ 
1425,1433(1975). 
•f 20lj^.C514l2(2XB)(1976). . 

/(iCil419(«X3): ■ ' ' ' 

^ ld:.i\40\iiy : 



tion programs, not in segregated programs unless 
*^e nature or seventy of the handicap is siich that 
education m regular classes .with the use of suppTe- 
mentary aids and services cannot be achieved 
- satisfactorily.**^ Each cmldis guaranteed an individ- 
jualized educatio n program (lEP ) that sp ecifi es the 



chad's present level of educatipnal performance, 
instructional goals, educational services to be pro- 
vided for the child, when these services will begin 
and terminate, and evaluation criteria.** The act does ' 
not deal explicitly with, the day care needs of 
handicapped children and their parents. ... 

According to Martha Ziegler of the F^eration of 
Children with Special' Needs in Boston^ ^assachu* 
setts: • 

* The length of the school day ind a lack of after 
school £tctivities prohibit many mothers of 
handicapped children from participation in em- 
ployment or educational opportunities. Such 
women, especially )ow- or moderate-income 
womeA ineligible for welfare support, are thus' 
in a double bind. Because their children often 
require costly special services and equipment, 
they have a great need-to earn incomb; hov/4 
. ever, they cannot earn that income unl^ after 
school day care is available for their handi- 
capped chfldren.** 

« Problexn3. with State implementation furfher com- 
plicate diis issue. The law' does authorizefupport for 
».^some extracurricular activities such as recreation 
and physical education.*" However, according tp 
Ms. Ziegler, 

Many States are far behind in implementing the 
' regular* scl^I prograin,, leaviiig the question of 
additional servides unaddre^ed. In States 
which do provide services for preschool chil- 
dren, much of it is on a patchwork basis, with 
several ^enci^ . providing different services 
funded from various sources. There appears to 
be no, State where a comprehensive program 
exists, providing morning and afternoon pro- ; 
grams for children with special needs."* . 

. Income Tax Policy 

Federal tax poUcy subsidizes the care of children 
primarily^ through the dependency exemption^ an 

" Ai. 51412(5XB). 
§1401(19). 

Martha Ziegler. Fedentxm of Ouldreo with Special Needs, Bostotu ' 
' Mass.. telephone interview. Dec 7. 1979. 
<«• 20 U.S.C §1434 (1976). 

^ Martha Ziegler. Federation of Children with Special Needs, ^^ston, 
Masa^ telephone fflterview. Dec 7. 1979. 
>- 26U.S.C544A(I976). • 



^ exemption available to taxpayers regardless of earn- 
ings or means of child care.*" To niake allowances 
for child care specifically related to employment or 
educaticm, the Internal Revenue Code has two 
provisions: (1) a rapid building amortization provi- 
sion, diesi^ed to encourage employers to " provide 

Thfld~care 7a(^ 

the credit for child and dependent care expenses, 
designed to offset, in a simple and equitable manner^ 
a limited amount of child care costs related to work 
or education.*^ The tax credit represents the larg^t 
indireDt/Ppderal expenditure on child care, approxi- 
mately $500 million'in 1977.«» * 

The Credit for Child and Dependent Care 
Expense 

From' 1954 through 1975, various provisions of 
the U.S. Tax Code allowed f6r deduction*of certain 
work-related child care expenses.*^ in the Tax 
Reform Act, of 1976, Congress replaced ^hese deduc- 
tions with a nonrefundable credit that offsets part of 
the expenses ojr:providing gare for children under 15 
: as w^U as certain other dependents. The allowable 
rciedit is 20' percent of expenses up to $2,000 (a 
yn^Tifniim of S4QP) for^e care of one child and up 
to $4,000 (a maximum of $800) for the care of two or 
more chiliiren; tTie amount for a married taxpayer 
may not exceed the Ifesser of his or her earned 
income 'or that of the taxpayer's spouse, unless the 
^'spouse is a full-time student. 

jGenerally, no distinction is made between ex- 
penses paid for child care inside or outside the home, 
and payments may be made to nondependent rela- 
tives who pay the appropriate social security tax on 
earnings.**" In fiscal year 1977, according to the 
Congressional Research Service, the tax credit 
provided approximately $500 million in support for 
child care. The 1980 budget analysis indicates that 
this figure increased to $550 million in 1978 and is 
expected to be $610 million and $705 million in 1979 
and 1980, respectively.*^ 

Tax Credit and Equal Opportunity 
Women 

. Implementation of the credit for cMId care and 
dependent expenses made child care-related tax 

26 U.S."CA. §188(1978). 
26U.S.CA-§44A(Supp. 1979). 
• ^ . Options for Federal Support pp. 23 and 24-26, Ubie 9. The data, arc 
"btaed upon estimates by the Congrcssiooal Budget Office and the 
Departments of the Treasury and Health, Educatii^ and Welfare. 
i« Rg. Pub. U88-272, Title II, §212(a) 78 sttL 49 (1964). 
. 26Ui.CA.§44A(Supp.'I979). 1 > 

Library of Congress, -Child Care: Thc'Federa] Role. p. 2. 
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benefits more widely available than they had been 
'under the previous deduction mechanism. However, 
if the credit' is viev^ as a limited subsidy, the 
subsidy is low enough that some women may still 
choose to remain at home rather than, to seek 
, employment: ' 



women spend on child care even with the aid of the 
tax credit*" 

' (2) The tax credit was not designed to meet the part* 
time edncation*related child care needs of single 
mothers. Of all groups of women, single motheiis are 
the most likely to be in the labor force and thus to 



(1) The tax credir is of limited osefidness Aq 
^ moderate-income 'jfamiliesy who may be ineligible for 
or nnable to use Title XX day care. The tax credit is 

• largely of use to middle- and upper-income families. 
In, 1977, 43 percent of the tax credit claims were 
made by famiUes with incomes over S20,000, 43.6 

• percent were made by families with incomes be- 
tweeiv $10,000 and $20,000, and only 14 percent of^ 
claims were made by families with incomes below 

$iaooo.»<« ' • 

If families with incomes below $10,000 did claim 
the credit, few of them would pay a tax great 
enough to offset one-fifth of their child care expendi- 
tures. They would not recover all the.tax credit to 
which they are entitled. Families earning* so little 
. that they pay no tax, of course, would derive no 
benefit from the credit, eveft though their child care 
expenses migHt be the 'Salne as those of another, 
higher income family paying a tax. 

Working families with incomes just above the 
Title XX cutoff figure are ineUgible for any child 
care subsidy through Title XX. However, to benefit 
significantly from the tax credit, they would hiVe to 
spend more money on child care than they can > 
afford.^ In somerar^s, for example, full-time- center 
care or family care for a preschooler costs an ^ 
average of $45 per week; toddler and infant care 
may cost between $60 an $80 per week. If a wpmaa 
is paymg $2,340 per year for center care at the rate 
of $45 per week, the tax credit covess only $400 of 
- those costs, or the equivalent of 2 months care foi 
one child. For a woman whose incomej^.4irthe 
$10,000-$ 15,000 range, the actual tajK^adl^antages are 
insignificant*" 
•If a woman took^^ollmmum Svage job and had 
^ onfy one ch^d^tcTnnd care fori the posts would be 
mbre^^^th^^O^ percent of her before-tax earnings. 

.proportioii far exceeds the average amounts 
(one^fifth to one-sixth of weekly earnings) thai 

U.S.» Congress, Se n a t e, Committee on the Budget. Tax Expendituresr 
RelathnMps to Spending Programs and Background Material on Indifidual 
Protisionx95iiiCUitig.,2AKSi.{\91%\p:2ifi. 

Options for Federal Support; p. 5%. 
«" ibid 

U.S., Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, US Working 
Woman:ADatabooki\9T7),p.7Q*XtlD^t\9, . M 

26 ' • . • 



need some form of day care."* They are also likely 
to be earning low levels of income;* in 1978, 49 
percent of poor fanulies were headed by women.*" 
The provisions of the -tax oredit allow for child 
care related to employment' pr full-time education, 
making no special provisiop for single mothers who, 
in addition to working full-time or part-time to 
provide nec^sary income, can only upgrade their 
income through part-time training or education. As 
Dorothy Burlage found ^her study of the efforts of 

s ingle mo t hers to c ^^m ^inf* brf 'ad wnnmg - a 

drearing, the tax credit system was not helpfiif to 
these women when they sought to enter training 
programs to increase marketable skills: "if a woman 
becomes separated and needs to refine her typing 
skills in, a refresher course for two weeks before she 
can get a job, the tax credit would not assist her with 
child care expenses while she does so."*" Nor would 
it help a single-parent secretary who enrolls Mrt- 
time in the evening division of her local community 
college. . 

This limitation of tl;e tax credit" particularly affects 
women whpse moderate iicome puts them just 
above the eligibility level of participation in any 
Tide XX day care programs. . 
(3) The tax credit is of limited osefdlnesMtrSngle 
" mothers who often rely on care^o^-yoilSg chfldren by 
babysitters or by othj^rjietgEfiorhood women. For 
many women,^^peeiSfiy single mothers, child care 
presents ^^.^dduSle bind. On the one hand, subsidy*^ 
Tide XX is not an option, either because 
they are ineligible or because, even Ihough they are 
eligible, no Tide XX care is available. On the other 
hand, they cannot afford to purchase child care in 
the open market fronv day care centers or Ucensed 
family day care homes. " 

vin these situations, women can only afford child 
care at home by babysitters or out of the home in 
informal and often illegal arrangements, paying less 
than the minimum wage to neighborhood . women 

"* U.S^ Department ofLaboh'^I^cts on Women Woriccfi,*' p. 2. 

Dorothy Burlage **Divorccd and Sepanued Mothers: Combining the ^ 
Responsibilities of Breadwinning and Childretring** (Ph.D. diss.. Harvard- 
Univcraty, 1978),p.33a • ' . , 
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who do not declare thdr incomc^br sqcial jsecurity* . 
Data available on child care ^am^emoiits in'^the 
Unhed Sti^ suggest that such informal care is quite 
commoi^ in the case of chfli^en under 3, nonparen- ^ 

»» T.W. Rodes and J.C Mootjff* National OiUdeare Consumer Study» 
_i9254AriingtoiB^VA:^UNCOUncO^ ^ 



t^jpareis most likely to be at home, provided partly 
by relatives arid partly by^nonrelatives."' . 

The tax credit i^not structured to offset child aire 
cosXs for women in any of thibse situations. 



CHAPTER 4 



Job Training and Employment 




The Federal Government has Various prograiois to 
deal with unemployment This chapter focuses^on 
: the CompreHtasive Employmeni and Training Act 
, (CETA) because it is the^largest Goverionjent effort 
to provide training and jobs to unipmployed individ- 
uals and on the Work Incentivel Program (WIN) 
because it is the only program directed specifically 
to the job-related needs of welfare iteipients. 

Comprehensive Cmpioymeht And 
Training Act (CETA)| . 

CETA* is by far the largest of Federal programs 
d.esigned to increase the employability \of iujdividuals 
who are disadvantaged in the labor market In 
recent yMirs, GETA has represented approximately 
70 percent of all Federal .''expenditures for Employ- 
ment and training programs.* CETa expenditures in 
fiscal - 1978 totaled nearly $10' btDion,'^ with more 
t^BB^ 3 millipn individuals participating/ CETA is 
unique amoi]|g^ederal educational and employment 
programs, not just bepaus^^of its large enrolhnient 
and budgetary size but because many of its enrollecs 
receive jol» and incomes directly firam the govern- 
ment Thus CETA can create jobs in the child care 
field and it can subsidize the care of children when 
P^cipants are in pther jobs. 

CETA provides Federal block grants to more 
than 4S0 State and local governments to administer 

« 29U^CA. — ^1-999 (1975 and Sopp. 1979). 

* Office of Msnageaent and Budget; Budget of the United States 

GoHmment. Ftscql Year 1979, SpeoMl Analysis K (1978), p. 241, tabfe K- 

II, as dted in Lorraine A. Underwood, IVomen in Federai Emplcyment 

Programs (WasUngtoo, D.C^ Urban Instttnte, 1979), p. 4, table 1. 

' VS^ Depattmoit of La|]pf, Employment and Tnimng Administration,, 

Office- of Adminittration 'iQkd M ana gement, Impoblisbed data (hereafter 

dted as DDL, Employmdst and Training Adminiitx;|tion, oopablished - 

data). . ^ . s 
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pubjlic seryioi^ j^bs and a variety, of training pro- 
grams for ecdnoinically disadvantaged ahd,miem- 
plojred individu^.,In keeping^^th CETA's man- ; 
date to establish. a decentralizedr^ahd decategorized . 
sj^tiem of employment aiid trauung that is respon- 
sive to local needs, the^ vast majority of participants 
an^lresom-c^ in the local -programs; however, 
the'a)ct aiso continues categoricaJt/miding-fpr nation- 
al nianpower programs such as Job Corps, other r 
youth programs, and ^ programs for sp<icial, target \ 
populations administered by the Department of Ij 
Labor (DOL> \i 
• In its initial phase, CETA had. relatively unre-^ 
stricted eligibility requirements. This was because ' 
Congress wished to permit States and locSalities sofee ■ 
' flexibility in selecting target populations, and be- , 
cause there was pressure to use CETA as a counter- . 
cyclical ;m?asure during the height of tiie 1975776 ' 
. recessibtti The thrust j of the 1976 and 1978 amend- 
tnents, in ijesponsc to criticism that localities took the 
best-qualified.appUcants for CETA positions, and in 
light of improving employment conditions, was to 
restrict eUgibiKty tol ci^^ population groups.* 
Eligibility for the major training and public service 
employment^ (PSE) programs is how limited to 
individuals who have been unemployed for severali^ 
weeks and whose family income is low (as defined: 

« IWd , . 

■ 29 U.S.C. —968 (1976), TepcaJcd; Pub. L. Na 94-444—5, 90 StaL 1476, 
1477-80 (1976); Pub. L. Noi 95-524. —2; 92 Stat 1909. 1912. 1959 —236 
(1978), (codified at 29 U^CA. —858 (Snpp. 1979)..*Fpr the congressional 
intent to focus on groups ^bo faced structural barriers to employment, see 
& Rep. Na 94^883, 94tK Ccing^ 2nd scss., pp. \(^\% reprinted in [19761 
U.& Code Ccpg. and Ad,Ncw5 2808, 2812-14; & Rep, N<r 95-891, 95th. : 
Cong^ 2nd seis., p. 7v /^/t>yArf:in [1978] U.S. Code Cong, and Ad. News 
*48a 4486. ' , • 
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"^by the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living 
standard income) or to individuak - whose famiUe^ 
are receiving public assistance/ * 

CETA and Equal Opportunity forewoman 



In fiscal 1978 the percentage of all CETA^)artici- 
pants who were women reachcd'45;5 pcircent* This 
was the highest female enrollmdit foniay yejfi'in 
' the history of employment programs. However, 
since women make up more .than half of the dis* 
advantaged population thatf^ployment and train- 
ing programs are designed to help, they are still 
underrepresented^in CETA- A study for the Nation- 
I al Conunission pn Manpower Policyf shows that 
*: women were 56 percent of all the eligible popiklation 

— for locally operated CETA 'programs in 1977, but ; 
\ only 44 percent of all CETA enrollees.* The 

^ eligibility estimates .in this study were based on 
Current Population Survey data on income and/ 
employment^ and thus provide no infonnation on 

. actual application rates of women aikl men to 
CETA programs. A clearer picture of equal oppor- 
tunity in CETA would, emerge from a comparison 

" of applicant and tparticipant ratios.>Tn 1981 the 

; Department of Labor will begin coll^^g data on 
applicants as well as participants, and a moit 

' accurate underst^ding of possible sex bias should 

-Jn»uit* , . . \; 

, Women's participation in different types of em- 
ployment pfc^prams varies ^dely. Patricia C Sex- 
ton, profe^r of sociologjjjNewj York University, 
noted that in^e pre-CETA^^eridd, women **appear 
to have been comidcrably^ uSdeoDrepr^n in the 

- programs where per enr6Uee 6^^;^CTe higher and 
rbcae^^-prcsmxiM that 

p^^ibe^ i^coxuum^ o^ sidll training tend to have thd 
greatest' effect on participants*^ fiiture employment ' 
ppitibilities." Under CETA, some recipients receive 
: /the immediate benefits of a job with attendant 
income rather than the more tenuous, defmed 
benefits associated with training and employability 
development Recent data oh CETA show that 



^: women are disproportionately underrepresented in 
both types of programs: on-the-job training pro- 
grams that have the highest job placement rates, and 
public .service employment that pays wages to 
participants and has the highest avmige person-yeaf 
costs^^ fiscal year" 1978, for example, women weriT; 
SI percent of the participants in locally administered 
training and employability development programs, 
but 39 percent of pubbc service partipipfiants;" 1976 
data^from a natio^ sample of local programs 
revealed^that women werei?S6 j^cent bf cla^room 
enroHees, but 26 percent of on-the-job trainees.if 
^ There are several explanations for women*s un- 
der- representation in CETA, particularly in the 
most efTectivetmd lucrative programs. . 

^ . \ ■■ 

' The, Occupational Structure of CETA \ Jobs - 

(^-the^job training and apprenticeship \ positions 
are liighly concentrated 'in skilled, blue-collar occu- 
pations traditionally filled by men. The distribution 
of CETA public service jobs is also skewed, toward 
the traditionally male areas of law enforc^ent, 
public works, .transportation, and parks and recre- 
ation.^^ ipie rie&ttiirely^ lar^cproportipn of trajdition- 
ally male public service jobs in CETA^constrains the 
number of women *who enter the program becauise ^ 
so few women are p^ced in nontraditiOnal fields*" 
To a large extent, women's low participation rates in 
these programs are a \^flection of the sexiially- 
segregated occupational structure that exists id\our 
economy. Therefore, a significant, increase in w<>m- 
en's opportunity for enrollment in these programs . 
depends' upon the success of br^er efforts ^6 
overcome occupational segregation in fihe labor 
market as well as .striving to increase the number ^ 
women in nontraditional CETA jobs. Anothe^, 
strategy may be to desigh programs that include 
more skiiled jobs in^raditionally female fields. In the 
past« jobs in female-intensive fields, such as educa- 
tion and health, have been less common in CETA 



* 44 Fed. Reg. 19.998 (1979) (to be codified at 20 CF.R -675.4). 

* Don* EmpjoyiDettt and Tntning Arinunmfation. unpublished data. 

* Wniam Bsfnes, Target Grottpi,'* in Kaiiooa] Conmmsioa on Msnpow* 
ci; , Policy. CETA: An Anafysis of the Issua, special r epo r t Na 23 
(Washington. D.C: Government Prbiting Office. 1978). ; 

* F. Ray Marshall. Secretary. XJJS. Department of Labor. Letter to Louis 
Nonez, Staff Director. U.S. Conuniasioo onCivil Rights, iNov. fl^ 1980. p.* 
2 (hemflerdted as Marshall Letter). f 

^ U.^ Department of Labor; Women and iK7r<; by Patricia Sexton (1978)^ 

^.^AQKXcaSttxatoiwA Women and Work)* ' 

" C Pttry. B. Anderson, JL Rowan, anc H. Northrup, The Impacx of 



Government Manpower Programs (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1975), p. 76. 

" DOL, Employment and Training Administratioh. unpublished data. 

William Mirengoff and Lester Rindler. CETA: Manpower Programs 
. Under Local Control (Washington, D.C: National Academy of Sciences, 
1978), p. 208. . ^ 

Ibid., p. 166; William Mirengoff. Lester Rindler. Harry Greenspan, and 
Scott Seablom, CETA: Assessment of PubUcSertke Employment Programs 
(Washington^ D.C: National Academy ^Sciences, 1980), p. 147. • 
» Mirengoff. *Rmd]er. Greenspan, arid Seablom. CETA: AsseSment of^ 
^ public Service Employment Prog^amx^X^W. 
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even though they constitute the majority of jobs in 
State and local government employment^* 

The Singte' BrMdwinrHNr Family 

Since the early days of Federahtra^g and jobs 
^'progruns, male family heads and potdjliU~tiuDQu^ 
heads' have been par^ylarly targeted for enroll- 
modi The legislative histories of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962^^ and. the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964»» provide exam- 
ples of how Congress treats the single breadwinner 
ftonily. In 1977 Assistant Secretary of Labor Arnold 
Padcer supposed the one-per^£amily allocation oif 
purac servic^^6s: 

One ;caa think of ' the triditicmal/ American 
family structure with two parents an 
in which the family head goes out to work and 
makes enough of 'a living to keep the family 
together. The major thrust of any program 
ought to be; to support this as the predominaxtt'- 
situation for Americans. . . .The policy con- 
clusion is to targejt the public , service jobs on 
families and not on individuals,,^^ 

^ "TlHS^oncously assumes that most full-time jobs 
will support a family of four and that the one job 
should gO;;to the male parent It places a lower^ 
priority on women's employm^ent than on men^s 

^even though the QETA legislation and regulations 
do not explicitly accord preftftiatial treatment to 
men;.- . * 

CETA ExpefkntufCfa^ for Child . Care / ^ 

Although CETA regulations have always autho- 
rized expenditures for child care and other support- . 
iye services that enable individuals to take jobs, the; 
|3fercentage of CETA fOnds -devoted to services has 
actually been relatively smalL The perce^fta^e of 
national CETA resources spent for child.We is 

**- MirogofT and JUodkr. C£7X: Afai^mr 

pi rt66. There woe abo other ruplanationt for the mxkrrcpfeMmtatkn of 

women in PSE during 1978^ Accofifog to Secxciary of Labor Ray. 

MarsbaU: . . 

In 1978 there waa a ftroog Qovenunot initiative to increase, the 
euoUnient of Vietnam-era veteram in PSE jobt, and vetcrant are 
pnmanly male. Also, at that time PSE expanrion wat oocnrrug 
through short-term c o mmunity projecb which*. for a variety of 
reasons, may have heen geared more toward males. FmaDy. prior to 
the October 1978 amendments ^tb the CompRjiensve E mp loym en t 
and Trnmng Ac t] th ere may have been some Acal f oK| |tm io n 
oocnrrmg in local PSE programs. The 1978 PSE mak/female ntio in 
part, t br«». may<^have reflected oosting sex (^scrimination in local^. 
government employment ratberj^n d i s uimiua bob^m new PSE jobs 
created. (MarsfaaUXetter. p. 3). 

*^ C^gress^ Senate. J/(MptmierZ>nvik:;pmc^ 

S. Rep. 651. 87th Cong^ 2od sest. (1961), Rtpruaedin [1962] Code 

Cong. & Ad. News 1902, 1503.t15}2-13. 



unknown. However, in 1978, only about 16 
percent of the expenditures in locally administered 
^''G^nirig and employability programs were used to 
provide services of all types, including outreach, 
program orientation, counseling, job referral and 



placement, health and legal services, transportation^ 
and child care.** Moreover, less thaS 1 percent of 
the FY 78 expenditures in FSE programs were used 
to provide piarticipants with services." 

Some innovative efforts with regard to child care 
have been made in both national and local, CETA 
programs. At the national level, CETA paid for the* 
custodial care of about S,400 preschool ehSdren of 

' migrant farmworkers in fiscal 1978.»« In demonstra- 
tipn projects conducted jointly by the Job^Corps and 
the Work Incentive Program in Atlanta and San 
Jose, two suixessful nonr;esidential ti^aining centers 

.^r women have been established. These . programs 
provide' onsite, developmental child, care.** Sonw 
local G£TA administrations do locate and purchase 
child care for participuit^>^ Other localities tuve 
used CETA funds to train and employ child care* 
workers.** However, all of these acti vities constitute 
exceptions to the norm. \ . . ^ . ■ ' 

CETA Provision^fpr Child Care 

New CETA regulations issued in 1979 byythe 
Department of jLabor, pursuant to the; 1978 C]ETA 
ameddment^ shiow .a major effort to diforce the 
Federalgoal of equal oppprtimity for women and an 
awareness that the devotion, of resources to child 
care is an essential affirmative action measure in 
' accomplishing that goal. Included in the new gui$le- 
lines are the following provisions: / i 

• The regulations prohibiting discriminatipn in 
CETA enrollments state, "No person shall be denied 

» VS^ Congress. Hoose. Eamomk Opportunity Act cf J964, R Rep. Na 
1431^ SSth Cong^ 2nd aess. (1964). nprtnttdu [1964] MS. Code Cong. <nd 
Ad. News 290a 2930-3K • 

Arnold Phcker. mcmofindmn to F. Ray MarsI^ Secretary of Labor. 
March 1977. as qoocedin HTV. "None oTThis is Anti-Fefflmtst.** Aug. 18, 
1977. \ ; V V , . 

"* IX)UEpploymeniandTriuBti^AdnunisttBtkA 

« ihid. 4r 

» Ruth Nadel, Wooer's Bureau, U.S. Department oTLabor. telepbooe 
, interview. Oct., 4, 1979. . 
* Mary Meyer. Employment and Training Administratioo, U.S. Depart* 
mentoTLabor. tekphooe:interview»Oct4, 1979. 

*• Zig^ *X:offlprehensiye Annoal Plan for Fiscal Year 198a.Newtoo Area , 

CETA** Michael Frandzel Bruce Jordan, and Rachael Connelly. (Newton. 

Mass.; anpobhshed. 1979): pp. 29-31 Cmduding tables) and 96-98 0^ 
-tables). >^ . . - 

. 11.5., Department of Labpr. Training for Quid Care Work: Project 

Fresh Start- (1979). * . - ' " 
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training or ^j;)loyiKent.in any program because of 
artificial barriers tQ employment^ (emphasis added).'* 
-Artificial barriers are pefined as sex, parental statu(sf» 
lack of child care, aip the absence of part-tiitie br 
alternative working" schedules, among 'qt^ 
^••A~descriptionc)f efforts aniiprocedum'to eli^iSte" 
. artifical barriers to/'^employment and ' occupational^ 
advancement for GETA participants*' must be, m^ 
eluded in the written CETA plans; submitted to 
DOL by State and local spdfisors,** 

• Child -care is spedfically named ^ one of the 
^supportive seryice$ for which CETA fumb'may be, 

used.** Mf>st.form<M'<: 

obtained ui^ubsidiz^ employment are able to retain. 
CETTA-fiindeit'^h^ for30t.4ays, to help in flbe 
.trahtitidhtosclMuppqrt*^. : z*; ^\ 

• In designing progratasi CETA sponsors "shall 
) give speciifld coSsideratio^ to pix)viding for alterna- 
tive rworking arrangements such as flexible hours of 
work, Jkvorkrsfiarihg, ^md pic^-time jobs, particularly 
for oldter workers and those with househdld obligations 
and indudinglparents of young children " (statutory 
referendb omitted) (emphiasis added]^'^ 

"il^ Public Service Employment (PSE) pro- 
gram <is authorized to subsidize jobs in the cJiild care' 
field." ' ■ . V - ; ' ' 

Increased efforts to;ensure that local CETA pUms . 
"cbmply iWth Federal regixlations W cause in^re 
localities to acfidress chDd care issues. For exan^le, 
tht Massachusetts Department of Manpower DeVel- 
0{>ment has a^ounced a program of 'incentive 
- grints'* Jo encourage the use of CETA funds (in 
dimibination-with other public or private resoim:es) 
to stimulate potential sponsors to deye^ local cliild :- 
care services.^' The new provisions' apo could offset 
.the ajM^ers^ effect that .Federal priorities 
have oh tfi^s^2^^egate»participation level of women. ^ 
' The prospfctiye effect of ihcse new riegulations oii^ 
\ 'J women must be examined with due caution, since 
•the implonentatiOQ bfjfundam changes m (he 
• level of i^d caSc! . support /provided by CETA is - 

" /aL567sS^ . ' -■*■;. , .. . . ' ..V ■ •■ , 

« /aL5676.1(M<hX3). ■.> : ' ■ < 

-- 50 CF.R. 676^5(cX2). (d) ( 1979): 44 Fed! Reg. 6433^:^4J44-45 

(1979) (to be codified in 20 CF.R. 6SS.81-5(cX2). (d)). Tl>eVcgttUtk»$ 

for pott-tennmttioo child care to partidputs,. however, give a greater 
period of time for mch care-to migrants and other seaiOQaUy employed . 
farmworker!. They may receive child.care services for 60 dayt following 
their terminatioo from the program and an extensiofl of the 60 days upon 
approval by the Department of Labor pn an iodfvidyal caie^btsia. 44 Fed. 
Rci. 30394. 3ate-03 (1979) (to be .codi6«l in 20 *C.F-R. — 
6«9.3O4(c)(2)CmXB),(e)(2)0v)). ' 
« 20 CF.R. —675.6(e) (1979). , / V 

* ^ ■ ^ . 



^)cset withlH^nierops potehtialjdifficulties. Some of 
these obstacfes can be affected^bylhe Labor Etepart- 
ment whereas* some must be resolved at the local 
.level.. Still others require the examination of legi^t- 
\ed requirements and res<5urc:es allocation in CETA. 



sonwrt chfld care^ but the: law's emphase^ on deten- 
tniUz^ administration and-decategorized funds, make 

, it mdikely that the -Department of labor will ever 
require localities to do so. The Department is 
attenipting to sensitize CETA prime spoors to the ; 
spJbial needs of women by developing^ technical 
assistance and training guides, and by providing 
information to women's, groups about how ^o deal 
with issues of fconcern in their communities.^ Nev- 
ertheless, Ihe actual decisions about whether or how 
t6 suppoltchiirf^care with CETA funds are in the* 
hands of hundreds < of State and local goyernments ' 
across the coiintry. It is not very.dif^ult for ^ 
lc>calities to take advantage of the fidubility they are 
allowed and to go thrbughL^e-motiofis of compli- 
ance with Federal standards without providing child 
care support to participants,. ' ^ ^ . 

Many CETA iirognuns. are carried out by institu- 

' tions not prepared to bthdle the chUd caire needs- of 
their clients or employees; According to {he lawi 
State and locally appointed CETA administrator^-^ 
act asxentral coordinators;for all organizations that^ 
cooperate in'developing a comprehen^ye employ- 

' ment-and training policy responsiye to community 
nee3s.»» Many CETA.prpgrams arcr'actually planned 
and dacried out by local offices of th^^tl.S. Emplo^-> 
mdit Service, ^State vocational education agencies, 
commumt3^b^i»d .oxgm^ private indus^ • 

: try. ^ J :*^:': *' ■• "* • r'-T .'■ 

' The y:S. femploynient Service, a prominent dcliv- , 

vcrer of CETA service in rural areas of many States/ 
is a case, in poiat^ Local offices are instructed^ to. 
maintain ^ list of child care, services available in the 
community along with other . supportive services 
that might improve the emplo^abUityvpf applicants. 

" A£.K676^3(a). 675.^^ . ; -.V .: ' . . . • 
J Mie Wataaabe, Depariinenj of 'Mimpower Development, Common-- 
, wealth of Maa^cfaotetts, mdhorandom to community-baacd organizations, 
Dec 11. 1979. , • - . . ; - • 

Marshall Letter. ^ 2. ' v r'^ \'i>^"- ' ' . ' 

;. - 29U.S.CA, 8n(a).«19r^(SiiFip-1979)." ."^ • 

*• Dep aiu nent pf tabor. *^>rtidp^on of Disadvantaged Groo^^in 
Efflploymeot and'Traiaing Pro graims (CETA) in New York and Pennsyl^'. 
Vvfrna,*: 'by Sharon L.' Harlan., prepared for the Office of Research and 
D^vdoppeoiu Empky^ and Tr aining Administration (1979X pp. 211-' 
' ^12^5^ j&o. Ohio State Umvprsity CETA Implementation Project. Tmal 
•. ^'jitoporfii^be Implementation .oTCETA in «iio.- .pnhcipal. investigator 
>>|i«l4tU a Rip)^ (1976). pp.^9S. lOD-iafi Mirengoftand Rindler. :<:£7*4* . 
;^ AT^lii^^lQB^ Under Local CbntroL pp. 1 30^53. ..^ 
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However, States are not hel$l accountable for pro? 
yiding such informadon to clients. Nor axe Stat^ 
required to keep records on. whetl^ clients were 
referred to «rvices or whether the. clients took * 
advantage of Tcferrals that were made,^ Proposed 
regulations would require States to provide inform^ 
-tion on child care and other supportive services, tmt . 
for the present no such requirements ewsf* 
. ^ A strong Federal emphasis on piscement of partici- 
pants in nnsubsidized employment as a criterion of 
program eralQation pressures- program operators to 
select the most "^employable** l^>plicants. At present 
fhe most "enaployable" are viewed as those needing 
the fewest 'supportive services. Large numbers of 

. women a^e probably "employable'* in the sense of 
needmg no training, no counseling, aiid no social 
services except for child car^ but no data exist on : 
the number of such women, since CETA has 
grouped child care needs with social services needs. 
The bFodc g^t approach means that the more child 
care a CETA prime sponsor provides, the less money 
it has for jobs. One response of CETA 'kdministra^ ' 
tors 'has been to "hustle" child care services for . 
clients from other oommunity agencies that are 
• already overburdened." Since child care js expen- 
^^'^.siye, CETA administrators have an understancfeble . 
desire not to use funds that could be used for the 
central mission of training^and jobs to provide this 
employment-enabling service. _ . 

Transitional dilU (pare suppd^ for 30 days after 
client leaves the CETA rolls may be insufBdent to~ 
ensure self-snffidency. Experience ^vidl employment 

, and training programs ^prior to -CETA has taught 

.administrators that when their former clients be- 
coine ineligible for the program's child care subsidy, 
diey must oftoi leave tiieir jobs bcqause the cost of 
child care is too great for th^^arent** Although 
there are no available data, a CETA client losing the 
child care subsidy is, probably in a comparable 

' situation. Moreover, after only 30 days on the job it 
is unlikely that anybody wopid be given a raise that 
would support the full cost oTW-e. 
Without better data on child ^e need and use, the ^ 

, Department of Labor will find it difficult to convince 



local CETA administrators that the regulations on 
chfld care are important Data collected from State 
and local sponsors on the sex of participants are not 
cross-classified by age, race, income, or parental 
. status. There are no estimates of how many partici- 
pants need child care, let alone how many potential 
applicants ^e denie(J access to CETA because child 
care is unavailable. At tliis time ther e is no national 
profile on CETA funds spent for child care, on how 
many children are served, or .whether opportunities 
for women are' improved when child care is avaiK 
able. The unavailability of detailed data makes it 
extremely difficult to identify barriers to women]s 
enrollment in CETA and problems they encoimter 
after enroliment? 



" Shirley Smith. Employment Service, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Division of Applicant Services, telephone interview, Oct 1 1, 1979. 
" 43 Fed. Reg. 49697 (to be codified at 20 C.F.R. —653,3) (1978). 

U.S., Department of Ijbov^ Supportift Senices: CETA Program Models 
(1978). p. 17 (hereafter cited aiStipportife Seryices). 

Ibid., p. 6. 

« Pub. L. No. 90-248, Title 11, 201-204. 81 Stat. 821. 884-892 (1967) 

(codified at 42 U.S.C. —630-640 (1976)). 



Work Incehtly^ program (WIN) 

The Work Ipcentiye iPrognun (WIN^ 
lished by Title II of the' 1967 amendments to the ' 
. Social Security > Act** tg. provide training and.em- 
' ployment opportunitics^fdr adult recipients of Aid to ' 

Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), In 1971 
> amendments to WIN** chang^ the emphasi^ of the 
• program from training and emj>kmibility develop- 
ment to prompt job referral of WIN>egi^trants. The 
goal of WIN is to remove families from the public ' 
assistance rolls by* helping family heads attain eco- 
■npmic self-sirfficiency.** Wifii a fiscal^year" 1978^ 
budget of ^64 million^ WiN .represents only about 3 
percent ofF total Federal expenditures on employ- 
ment and training;t* however, it is the only program 
devoted exclusively to job-rdated needs of ^welfare 
dependents, s > ; ' ^ 

^ WIN is Wtninistered jointly at the Federal level 
by tl^e Employment and Training Adminisixaitfon in 
the Department of Labor and the Office of JFIuman 
Development Services in the DepartmCTt of Health 
and Human Services.** The designated WIN sponsor 
in each S|tate^(often the U.S. finjployfaent Service) 
and the Stat^ >^lfare agency develop annual WIN 
plans for Fede^d^ approval and^^fainister the 
Federal j^[rants, ^nie State agenci^'^musf seoire US 

^ Pu9.VlJ^*. 92-223v>-3. 85 Slat 802. 803-809 (1971) (codified at 42 

U.S.C.' 602-603, 60^ 630-36. 638-39. 641-44 (1976), as amended), 

« 42 U^.C -^30 (>976); /' v 
^ U.Si. OfHce of Management and Budget. Budget of the United States 
Cofemment, Fiscal Year 1979. Special Analysis K (1978). p. 241. table K- 
.11. as^citied/in Lorraine Underwood. iVomen In Federal Employment 
Progmna (Washington. D.C.: The Urban Institute, 19^. p. 4. table 1. 

42 U.S.C—639(1976)r«rC-F.R.— 224.10(1979). s •/ 
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pcrccril of their total costs from non-Federal sourc- 
es^ ' 

All AFDC re^ients between the ages of 16;and 
65 are required tolfegister for WJN-to continue their 
eligibility for the AFDC grant, except for certain^ 
classes of recipients who are legally, exempt from 
re^tration/^ These include mothers of children 
• under 6^ and mothers in families where fathers are 
^WIN re^trants.** Various factors (incjuding health, 
mental dr taiodonal problems, lack of interest, lack 
of child care and other supportive services, and 
severe traflsportadon difficulties) make a significant 
number.of registrants either completely or marginal- 
ly inappropriate for WIN paitidpation. 'On the other 
hand/many employable individuals cannot be served 
diie. to limitM program funds' and the extent of 
poverty and^ unemployment. In an Urban Institute 
study, Lorraine Underwood writes, "WIN requires . 
a._million and a half persons per year to enter the ^ 
labor force, but can only provide services to 22 
percent of them, employment to 9 percent, and a 
training or PSE slot to 7 percent***** 

Work Incentive Program S|X)nsors are authorized 
to pay for supportive services that are necessary for 
participants to accept employment Subsidized ser- 
vices are funded during WIN enrollment and may - 
continue as long as 90 days after the participant 
leavci the program for an. unsubsidized job.** Ac- 
. cording to the national WIN administration, chUd ^ 
care is the most frequently needed -supportive 
service." About S35 million or iiearly 10 "percent of 
WIN'S 1977 Budget was^used to pay for child care." 
jThis is a muc^ larger proportion of the budget than 
is devoted to child care by other Federal employ- 
ment and education programs, but it represents only 
about S percent of the total Federal spending on 
child care programs in that year.*^ During a typical 
fiscal quarter, the care of approximately 82,000 
children is paid for by WiN, and care for an 
undetermined additional number of participants* 
cJ(;uldren is subsidized by Title XX.** 



WIN and Equal Opportunity for Women 

During FY 78 vvbmen represented 90 percent of 
adult AFDC recipients and headed 80 percent of 
AFDC families.** Yet they were only 74 percent of 
WIN registrants and fife percent of those who found 
employirient throjjgh WIN;*' Women were only 47 
percent of those able to leave welfare in fiscal year 
1976 as a result of finding a. job.** By contrast, 
unemployed fathers represented less than S percent 
of the AFDC caseload and 8.5 percent of WIN 
registrants but they accounted for 16 percent of job 
placements.** Male registrants are more likely than 
their female counterparts to- leave welfare as a result 
of finding a job. 

The exemption of pothers with children under 
.age six from reijuired tVIN registration may be one 
factor in women's lower rate of participation. There 
are at least four explanations for the greater likeli- 
hood of male WIN registrants -to leave welfare. 
First, by congressional mandate, AFDC fathers, 
received the highest priority of any WIN registrants 
for job placement in the 18 States that operated 
unemployed father programs prior to June 1979.** 
Second, men in the^^ unemployed father progiram 
automatically lost AFDC eligibility if they wprked 
100 hours per month, while woipen generally did 
not lose eligibUity for this reason.*^ Thirds according 
to Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall, 'Vomen have a 
harder time leaving poverty pimply because female- 
headed households tend to be far poorer than male- 
headed • households."*' 'Fourtii, the male/female 
wage gap in the labor market tis rejected in the 
average wage of women job entrants; it is 15 percent 
of what men initially earn.** - - . 

Forty-four percent of the WIN target population 
are t>Iack^and other minorities, and S8 percent are 
individuals \yith less than a high school education;** 
characteristics^ that, added to the fact that most are 
women, reduce the likelihood Qf>S(S6 placement 
through WIN. Various factors account for the lower 



42 U.S.C 633. 643'(1976); 45 C.F.R. —224,16 (1979). 

" 42 U.S.C. — 602(aKl9KA) (1976); 45 C.F.R. — 224.20(aH6) (1979). 
" 4^2 U.S.O. — 602(«K19KAX2)X1976j: 43 C.F.R. — 224.20(bX8) (1979). 

42 U.S.C. — 6Q2(aX19XAXvi)(1976);=45 C.F;R. — 224.20(bX9)(1979). 
"** t^derwood. Women in Federat'Employment Programs, p. 16. 
»■ ^SCF.R.— 224.30(bX2). 

" Tli^1977 Expenditures Tor child we under WIN were $35,149,892. 
U.SZ^&epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Oiffice of' Human 
Development Services, Administration for Public Services, Administration 
for.ChiJdrcni Youth, and Families* Social Services, U.S.A.: Statistical Tables, 
Summaries, and Analyses of Services Under Social Security Act' Title XX. IV^ 
B. and I V^A/C for the 50 States and District of Columbia (1977), p. 30. figure 
1 7. (hcrcafrcr cited as Social Services U.S. A.) 
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Ibid.,p. J3. 

WIN: 1968-1978, pA2. 
" Ibid., p. 2> 

" Underwood. Women in Federal Employment Programs, p. 16. 
'• ' WIN: 1968-1978, pp. 19-20. 
- Social Security Act of 1935. ch. 531, tit. IV. §407, as amended by Act of 
Jan. 1 1968. Pub. L. No. .^248. S203(a). 81 S6it. 832. This gender-based 
distinction was declared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Coun in 
• CaJifano v.- Wcrtcott (99 S. Ct. 2655 (1979)). 
45C.F.R.5233.100(aXl)a979). 
Maf^l Letter, p. 3. • 

- WIN: 1968-1978, p. 2y 

Ibid., pp. 20. 24. • 



wages and restricted job opportunities of women in 

WIN; 

Occnpatioiuil segregation of male and female Job 
entrants is a nuOor erase of the lower wages and 
restricted opportunities of women in WIN. In 1973 ' 
the WIN annual report stated that the resistance of 
WIN' job developers and employers 'fo -women 
entering nontraiditional fields was one of the major 
barriers to enrolling women. Although efforts to 
reduce occupational segregation among WIN partic- 
ipants have been under way since 1974, nearly 60 
percent of women job entrants in fiscal year,^978 
were in clerical, sales, and service occupations. Men 
were more evenly distributed throughout the entire 
range of available jobs.** These occupational distri; 
^butions reflect the segregation tiiat exists in the laBbr- 
market ^ * .• « • v 

Federal regulationsi prohibit sex discrimination in 
WIN programs,** but the testiinoiiy of WIN job 
developers before the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights illustrates that WIN personnel interpret the 
regulati qiis iiai r ow ly as applying only to the explicit 
gender classifications of jobs and that compliance 
cjfTorts directed at reluctant employers are^jdituaHy/ 
nonexistent*^ , ' :■ ' - / .\ 

By congressional mandate. Federal WIN regula- 
tions express a clear preference for the male-beiiiidedy 
single breader-winner family. First, exemptions from 
registration are granted disproportionately to wom- 
en. For example, mothers, but not famers, of 
children under age 6 are exempt from repstration,** 
rig^ a woman taking care of a child in a household 
where the father or other adult male is registered for 
WIN is exempt, "but -not vice versa;^ if a woman 
with a child under the age of^ wants/to work, she is 
laMcly denied such opportunity./ Second, even 
th(%gh WIN requires most^pthep of young chil- 
dren (over age (6) to accqK"^ training and work 
assignments if they are avaiiabie, men receive 
priority over women in assigifment Unemployed 
fathers musr be appraised within 2 weeks and 
certified for participation iif IVIN training and 
employment activities within 3Q days of receiving 

- Ibid., p. 21, ' ' 
45 CFR. — 224.36(i) (1979). . j 

«y Commistion on Civil Rights, Women: Suit in Ptnerty (1979). pp. IS- 

- 45 CF,R. — 224,20(bX8) ( 1979), 

- Ai. 5224,20(bX9). 
»♦ 20 CF.R. 224.22(bHc) (1979). 

<Thc V,S, Supreme Couft's opinion in Cali/ano r. Westcott caused the 
Deptrtments of Labor and Health and Human Services to. revise the .WIN 
regulations in order to eliminate gender distinctions in the treatment of 



AFDC benefits; ihe appraisal of mothers who 
• register for WIN, ^ther voluntarily or because they 
are required to, is assigned a lower priority .and no 
time- limit for certification is specified.^ In simi, 
mothers of children under 6 years old are not forced 
to accept WIN training or work, but if they want to 
work, there 'are no policies to help them more 
readily achieve that g(^.^' 

The regulations goyeming childxare support under 
WIN have an adverse effect on the enrollment of 
women: The individual shall not be referred to work 
or training unless supportive and manpower services 
necessary for participation are available, even in 
cases where the State WIN plan does not specifical- 
ly provide for the needed services.^ 

Thus, regardless of the client's employability.in 
other respects, if child care resources are unavail- 
^le,-the parent is hot assigned to a WIN programJ 
Singie mo^ffirs, who head 80 percent of AFDC 
familieSv^itfe more likely than men to be excluded 
from ^>WN because of their inability to locate child 
A 1977 analysis of a national sample of W4N 
registrants identified the law oh male preference and 
the unmet need* for child pare as the .ttwo primary 
reasons why women were more likely than men to 
. rexnain m the unassigned registrant status.^ 

WIN Provisions for Child Care 

After maternal exemptions from WIN registration 
are taken intd account, child, care needs impinge 
upon women's opportunities at tfireeother stage§^of 
the WIN cycle. The first is assignment to a WIN 
program component; the second is the ability to 
successfully complete a WIN program; and the third 
is being able to obtain and keep an unsubsidized job 
upon leaving WIN. Available resc25r9h:.(summarized 
below) indicates that insufficient child care re- 
sources impede the opportimities of women at each 
step. . 

The lack of child care prevents social workers from 
assigning women to WIN. Before 1972, when guide- 
lines for the administraton of WIN changed, the lack ^ 
of child care often prevented caseworkers from 

parenu in Cimilies who qualify for the AFDC Unemployed Parent 

Program. The ne^y regulations had not been issued as of November 1980. 
. However, during this time of transition. Department of Health and Human 
' Services Action Transmittal SSA-AT-79-^6 (OFA) of July 3. 1979. 

instrucu Sutes to implement the required changes pending the agencies* 

approval of the new regulations. 

" 45 CF,R,— 224,34<a)7(1979). = 

" P/RA Associates, **An Analysis of Unassigned Recipients/Registrants in 
the WIN Program.- U.S. Department of Labor contract 51-36-76-03 (East 
Meadow, N.Y,: P/RA Research. Inc., 1978). p, XV, 
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referring clients to WIN, Of the caseworkers inter- 
viewed for a three-city study of the pre-1972 WIN 
program, 62 percent perceived child care problems 
as barriers to the employment of AFDC mothers 
among their clients. Two-thirds of- the caseworkers 
also reported that child care availability was an 
important determinant in their referrals of most or 
all of their clients to WIN.'* National statistics diow 
that about 10 percent o'rAFDC recipients were not 
referred to WIN because of the lack of child care 
and that 6 percent of those referred were turned 
back for reasons of unavailable child care.''' 

Since 1972 Federal regulations 'have requjred that 
necessary supportive services be provided or ar- 
ranged before an individual is referred for employ- 
ment or training.''* This means that in cases where 
the mother, the welfare office, and WIN have not 
made child, care arrangements, no WIN assignment 
can be given the mother The basis of this problem is 
not in the WIN regulation, but rather in the shortage 
of child care available and accessible to WIN 
participants. Testimony by WIN officials at h^irings 
held by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in 1974 
cited the lack of child care "'as perhaps the major 
deterrent to full participation of women in the WIN 
program.'*^ Researchers investigating the determi- 
^nants for WIN assignment found that the effect of 
child care is predetermined: 

If a site no longer has child care slots available . 
to it, no matter what characteristics a client may 
have, if they are in need of child care service, / 
the lack of the service is absolute in determining 
assignability. Without service there is.no at- 
tempt to place the client, or there is no attempt 
- to employ the client" 

Inadequate child care prevellts WIS enroUees from 
completing their training. The availability of satisfac- 
tory child care arrangements is- also an important 
factor in 'determining who remains in WIN. ^ group 
of AFDC mothers who were referred* to WIN in 
1970 were interviewed by researchers before partici- 
pation began and again about 9 months later. Of 

" Audrey D. Smith. "Child Care Arrapgcmcnts of Mothers in the Work 

Incentive Program." ''Clyld Care in the Work Incentive Program'*. 

Audrey O. Smith and Dorothy Herberg, perpared for the OfTice of 

Research and Development, Manpower Administration. Department of 

Labor (Chicago: School of Social Services Adtnintstration. University of 

Chicago^ 1972). mimeographed, pp. 75 and 76. . 

" Jesse E. Cordon. "WIN Research: A Review of the Findings." in 

Work Incenti^ft Experience, ed. Charles D. Garvin. Audrey D. Smithy and 

William J. Reid (New York; Universe Books* 1978). p. 56. 

" 45C,F.R. — 224.34(aX7>(1979). 

" Civil Rights Commission. Women: Still in Poverty, p. 15. 



those who had entered WIN and then dropped out, 
' 30 percent gave child c^e problems as the reason 
foe their decision, Among mothers who were en- 
rolled in WIN at the second interview, half said that 
they were having n^jor problems which made it 
« di^cult for them to continue, and child care was 

: cited more often than any other single problem.''* 
Another study reported that one-quarter of the 
sample of WIN enrollees were encountering child 
care problems, and three-quarters of those said that 
nothing was being done about it.*** ~ . 

Audrey Smith and Dorothy. Herberg^ professors 
at Ae School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, identified various kinds of 

'difficulties that WIN mothers experienced with 
child care arrangements. The uncertainties inherent 
in the WIN program (undetermined waiting time for 
referral, unknown schedule of activities, and uncer*: 
tain length of enrollment) made it hard for mothers* 

^to plan child care arrangements in advance. Mothers 
were also concerned whether WIN or welfare 

' would pay for the care and when payments could be 
expected. Although the majority of mothers chose 
to have their children cared for at home, and all 
studies show -only a small minority of children 
enrolled in day care centers, the centers were: more. 
Iikel)[ to meet the licensing requirements necessary 
for payment approval. Mothers' objections to center 
care were based on the inflexibility of hours of 
operation, the absence of provisions for ill children, 
and the inability of preschoq) centers to serve, 
schoolage children. Mothers expressed reluctance to 
leave preadolescents alone after school,'^ 

Smith concluded from her* findings that : the 
association between child care -and WIN participa- 
tion is complex. Indeed, the/faClTDf a work history 
and job skills, so prevalent among low-income 
mothers, would militate ag^st their employment 
regardless of the availability of supportive services. 
However^ Smith writes: 

While child care is undoubtedly one of the most 
critical and j>ervasi\ t factors involved in deter- 

^' P/RA Associates, '*An Analysis of Unassigned Recipients/Registrants in 
the WIN Program." p. 99. ; 

Smith. "Child Care Arrangements of .Mothers in the Work Incentive 
Program." pp. 76-77. ' 

Auerbach Assoc.. An Impact Ewluation of the Work Incentiv^Program. 
U.S. Department of Labor contract 53-^69-0?. Sept. 15. 1972. as cited in 
Jesse Gordon. "WIN Research: A Review of the Findings," in The Work^ 
Incentive Experience, p. • _^ . 

•> Dorothy Herberg. '*Child Care.'! in The Work Incentive Experience, p. 
182. 
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mining a mother's participation in WIN, it too 
seems to act in conjunction with other factors in 
this regard. That ifi, the presence of other 
unfavorable (p<^bly only marginally so) con- 
S ditions, a problem with child care may tip the 
balance in the direction of precluding or termi- 
natmg a mother's WIN career.*^ 

V .■• • • « ■ • ■ . _ • V 

Faflare to guarantee chfld care after WIN training 
inhibits the transitiqn to work. Even those women 
who have made satisfactory child care arrangements 
a^l who have successfully obtaindl a job through 
WIN are not guaranteed a smooth transition from 
welfare to work. They must still face the loss of 
WIN-subsidized child care from 30- to 90 days after 
their program participation ends.^ To date, no- 
empirical investigation has been made of the transi- 
tion from WIN to work that addresses the issue of 

■» Smith, ••Child Ore Airaogments of Mothen m the Work Incentive 

Prognin*** p. 83. . 

« 45CFR.— 224.30(bX2). 

•* Gordon Berlin, Opaitions Reaetrch,' U.S. Department of L.abor, 
telephone interview, January 1980. 

« Djehane Hosni and Brenda Donnan, **An Economic Analysis of Child 



. what happens to child care arrangements after 
women leave WIN. Nor.is the effect of loss of child 
care benefits on women's continued employment 
known. The view of some Federal observers, how- 
ever, is that the continuation of child care support is 
critical to women's success in the job market*^ 
Some evidence exists that public child care support 
does help low-incomie mothers to obtain- aiid keep 

' employmrat A 2-year study of the jcconomic effect 
on families receiving Title XX child care assistance 
in Orlando, Florida, showed an incrj^ased incidence 
'of employment^ higher earnings, and the dosing of a*' 
sipiificant number of AFDC cases among women, 
who had children enrolled in Title XX-funded child 
care programs.*^ These benefits inc^ea^ the longer 
the time in which the family stayed in the child care 
arrangement-; 

Care Support to ixiw-Iacome Mothen,** prepared' for Orange County, 
Osceola Cpunty and the City of Altunonte Springs. Florida (Orjando, Fla.: 
, CoIl^e'Of Bttftness Administration, University pT Central Florida, 197$), 
fflnacoyaphed, pp. « 

Ibid. ' . - 
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CHAPTER 5 



Eduqational Programs 



•The Federal Govdniment supports a wide range 
-oteducational prograi^ and activities Selected for 

* review ha« ate the m^jot progI:^^ls ^vitfain of 
tbe tiutt levels of federaiQy sapporte(j['acti\4ty: basic 
axici^sdbondary educatidi, voca^onal edncaficm, and 

/ higher educatipou^* 

jyiclult Basic and Secondary Education 

The Adult Education Act of 1966 as amended^ 
^provides Federal grants to States to expand adults' 
-educational c^>portunities and encourages establish* 
^ liient of programs to: , ^ 

(1) enaUe all adults to acquire basic, skills 
necessary* to function in society, (2) €Diable'' 
adults who so desire to continue their ^ucation 
to at least the level of compleidon of se6ondary 
schools, and (3) to make avaflable taadults the 
means to secure training that wilhnable tihem 
to become more employable, productive and 
reqx>nsible citizens.' • 

Participants can receive high school (^ptomas 
throu^ the program. 

In fiscal year 1980 approximately SI 80 milliqn in 
State and I^eral funds were spent on adult educa- 
tion under "the act' This included SlOO milli6n.,in' J 
Federal' funds for State-administered programs^ and ^ 
: another SS million for , special jmmigrant and Indd-/'^^^ 

» 20 U^CA.— 1201 (Sofip. 1979). ' »; . 

» 7i£ 

*'Ked Brytn, Divisioo of Adolt EdocatioA. Office of Educatkm, U.S 
DqwrtmCQt of Health, Educatkm, and Welfare, telepbooe interview, Dec. 
5, 1979:(bercafter dted as Bryiin Interview). 
« IWd s . • • 

■ Ibid 4 . . 

•IWd."^^- _ 

^ V.S^ Dc p i u tm c n t of Health, Education, and WdCtfc, National Ceater for . 



Chinese refugee prograi^' The Office of Education 
es^nated that the States would coiQtribute.\mother 
. $7S milUon td-aduk basic and seoond^ 
• The mosf recent^ pufaSished data shbw that over L6 
mOlion pe^ons^ v/ett enrolled 'in programs during ; 
1976, a 3S percent mcrease in enrollment from the 
prieviftus yeax^^ 3S percent of the 1976 participants 
were in secondary programs and the others were in ^ 
basic education (grade levels 1 through 8).* 
: Program administration is by State educational ; 
agencies that distribute funds to public school > 
systems and other local public or nonprofit pdvate 
agencies to operate instructional programs.* States j . 
and localities assume responsibility for planning/ , 
curriculum development,^ teacher traiimig^ evalu- 
ation, and delivery Of essential services, and States ^ 
submit plans to the Federal Government for approv- 
al" ■ 

■ ■ ' .. ■ > ■ . ■ - :C 

. t . ■ ■ . . .♦ .. ■ '■ ■ 

AduK Education and Equal Opportunity for 
Women ^ 

In 1976, SS percent of the emollees in adult 
aducation programs were'_wpm«^ 
teii|t with previous years in which ^omen alsO: ~ 
constituted a majority of partidpants." Members of 
I minority gro)^ were S8.3 percent of total enroll-^ 
ment in ig^ftjjWomien were 56 percent of black 

Education iStatistici, Adult Baste Education Progmm Statistic:, Fiscal. Year 
1976k by Sylvester fi Caitrafld Barbara A. Whalen (Washington. IXC; 
Oovermnent Printing Office, 1979) (hereafter refiprreilto 9»Mult fiasic aad ': . 
Secondary £ducatitm;Prvgntm Statistics), p, 5. • : « . - 
fIbi(L.p.ia • ' 

>20U^CA.~1203(a)(Supp.l979>. 

^ Id» ilM; Adult Basic and Secondary Education Program Statistics, p. 2^ * 

Adult Basic and Secondbry Education^;^rofn Statistics, pp. 5, 15, tMblcU 
» Ibid.p: 15/tablcl.._. ^ ~ / p. 
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participants and S4 percent of nonminc^ty partici- 
•pantsl" '' • 

Beyond the' enrolhneht' statistics, data on program 
characteristics are, limited and data by sex arc not 
available. Q)nsequ^tlyi it is difficult tp/detennine 
whether women and men study the same tiun^ 
receive equal per pupil- expenditure^ complete die 
;;prograiais at the same rate, or benefif equally from 
• chSilica'tional experiences offered by the program. ^ 

Some information suggests, however, that child, 
care problems are restricting the participation of 
women in adult education. First, although wonien 
are a majority of all par:^^ants,; they are a smaller 
proportion of younger (1^34 years old) enrollees 
than of older one&^^ Second, many participants have 
said that they left ^Uie program before completion 
because of the miavailabiUty pf:child^cafe. .Data 
from the National Center for Hciucatioii Statistics 
show ^t during 1976' some 22,957 individuals 
withdrew before jinishing the ! program, citing the 
unavailatulity of child care as the cl^ief reason. " 

Adult Education Provisions for Chile! Care ■ 

Expenditures for* chilli care under the Adtilt 
Education Act were autho^i^ for'the^first time in 
proposed regulations^* issued pursuant toT Title XIII 
of the Education 'Amendmoits of 1978.^ The author 
•rization for child care expenditures- foUqwe^ a 
congressional decision to make the^maior'thrust of 
the 1978 ^endments an .increase in activities to 
inform the '^dest to r^h segments of the adult 
population and ta assist them in enrollment by^ 
providing convenient access and supportive seryicT 
es.** Consequently, the regulations proposed by the 
Office of Education required that: 

. In' conjunction with these outreach acti^t^ k 
State , educational agency shall describe idie 
efforts it will jundertake to provide sui>p6rt 
. sgcyices during me period covered by the plan. 
Support serW:es include flexible : schedules, 
■ ^ ' . transportatipnNmd child care servicex A State 
educational agency shall identify the resources 
to be used for thiese support services. ^ concert- 

'» Ibid,p:i9.uWc4. . , 

nnd.,p. 19.Ublc4. , 
» Ibid..pp.3a31. , ; 

>• 44 Fed. Reg. 37,830 (1979) (lO be codUied^t 45 CF:R. -166.241<d)). 
^ 20 U.S.CA. 1201-121 Ic (Stipp.^ 1979). 

» a Rep. No.'95- 1 137. 95th Cong.. 2d Sdt>.. p. 128 ^1978). rtprinted in 
[1978] U.S. Code Cong, and Adnun: News 4971. 5098. r'- ' 
»» 44 Fed. Reg. 37.87^75j'Cr979) (to be codified b 45 CF.R. — 
166J3(g)(2)X --^^ 

Arthur Murray. Adult Services Bureau. Office of Curricului» and 
Instruction, Massachusetts Department of Education, telephone interview. . 
Oct 10, 1979 (hereafter cited js Murray Interview). 



ed effort shall be undertaken to provide these 
' services through other programs, agencies and 
' organizations, (emphasis added)^' ' 

Thus, State and local administrators are not 
limited to fundihg services from their own budgets, 
t)ut 'are . encouraged to help participants locate 
services like child care from other sources. 

Some States proposed methods for providing 
child care in th^ir fiscal 1980 plans. For example, 
Massachusetts decided that each local school system 
>Vill ass^ the needs of its target population for child 
care and transportation. If in the opinion of local 
school ofRcials, participants need care for their 
diildren, then the school is authorized to provide a 
babysitter during classes ^tiier at the class site or at 
. home. However, the State has stipulated that parents 
cannot be reimbursed, for cbHd care arrangements 
they make on their own' 

According to Ned Bryan of the U.S. Office of 
Education, in several regional hearings on the 
.'. proposed, regulations held by the OfRce.of Educa- 
tion during 1979, administrators acknowledged from 
their own experiences that without some form of 
child (^e support either from their programs or 
from another agency, many mothers find it impossi- 
jfhlc to attend adult education classes.'^ However, "the 
administrators are. aware that child care is a very 
expensive service and that tp devote substantial sums 
to support services could, seriously detract from 
• their ability to provide eilucational'ptograms." 
Both Federal and State^fficials iare committed to 
avoiding a substantial diversion of their funds, and 
the Conunissioner '*does not propose to diyert 
substantia} jresources away from the support "of * 
imtniction L . This .cautious approach tp.;^rQ- 
viding child aire is likely to* result in twojdnds pf 
solutions. First, program administrators will proba-'> 
bly begin to press available community child care 
resources, putting an even more severe, stress on an 
already short supply.^^ Second, administrators ma^ 
limi/* the . kinds of child care they will provide. 



, « Bryan Interview. 

V ".flad - : ■ -.^ 

44 Fed: Reg. 37.870(1979). 

V A ^i^mewhat anaUgous situation is described in U.S.. Department of 
Healdi^^ucation, and Welfare. -Services to AFDC FamUies" (July 1970). 

^ i^U^ Department of Labor and Department of Health, Education, and 
. Welfare, Tieports on the Work Jncentm Program^ printed for the use of the 

^ Senate Committee on Fmance, 91st Cong.. 2d.^5ess. (1970). pp. 113-114, 
180. table 40 (AFDC recipientf not referred to WIN due to lack of child • 
care). < . * . r 



niaking'available only the least- expensive options (as 
Massachusetts has jdready done).^*\ 

The degree of success m provioing child care 
services^ tQ participants in adult education programs 
. will not be kn^ym-for some time. However, there 
.are at . least four potential problems in realizing the 
goals that the Federal Gpvfemment has establishedj 

(1) To date, very Utde mfijnM 

oh women enrollees., A new xiata collection effort is 
needed, both to deter^Eune me relative ability of men 
V and women' to enter and complete adult education. 
- :^^progralils, and to ascertain whether the proviiaon of 
-^f" /Shild care services increases such opportunities for 
parents. . 

(2) Although the Federal' Government autho- 
rizes the provision of child cari;. States retain "the 

' "discretion to perform outreach activities in a 
manner that most effectively meets the needs of 
those adults in the State who are least educated and 
most in nieed/*^ As in all decentralized progijanjs,. 
the regulations necessarily give leeway to State and' 
local preference. However, this leaves open the 
question of whether the Federal intent will be 
• carried out by all Stat^'^ir whether some partici- 
, V ' pants will be deniecf '^access to services tesed on 
where they live. 

(3X Administrators' realistic concern over the- 
diversion of scarce program resources to supportive 
services may also turn out to frustrate efforts at 
^ providing child care services. Federal funding for 
State-administered adult education programs " in- 
.. creased $9.25 million.between fiscal 19.79 and 1980,'^ 
. but child care will forced to compete with many 
/ other support servides and outreach activities for 
those "extra" funds. , / 

(4) It ^is^highly unlikely that the budget^for a 
program in which child care is not the primary 'goal 
will be increased enough to meet .the c&ts. TTiere- 
fore, administrators wiir necessarily look tb-^other 
sources of child care support, and, as noted p 
chapter 3^ they will find an . madequate level of 
funding and spaces in the chfld care programs as 
. well. • . • ' z''^'' - . ' 



» Murray Iniervicw. t 
«• 44 Fed. Reg. 37.870<1979)/ 
^ Bryan Interview. 

> 20 tJ.S.C.— 2301 (197^. 

> 45 CF.R.— 104.512(1979). 
'."Id 

" 20U.S.C. 2306-2309(1976). 

« U.S.. Department of Health. Edu 
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Vocational Education 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 as amend- 
ed** provides Tederal grants to States'for job-related 
and technical training "designed, . ^o prepare indi- 
viduals for employment in a specific occupation or, a 
cluster of closely related- occupations."^ Various * 
activities are included in vocational education: class- 
room instruction in basic skills, remedial programs, 
advanced technical courses for upgrading skills in 
preparation for job advancement, registered appren- 
ticeship programs* work-study programs fSr stu- 
dents, and cooperative on-the-job training programs 
vviflrpublic or private employers,^ Although public* 
or private local organizations administer instruction 

: /programs, the States distribute funds and coordinate 

' statewide plans ^t are submitted to the Federal 
Government for approvall'^ 

Vocational education has been growing rapidly. 
Enrollment Has increased 44 percent since 1972,'* 

4: and expenditures have more than doubled during 
y 'that timel" In fiscal year 197S total expenditures on 
vocational education were $5,576 billion ($500 mil- 
•lion in Fifederal funds and the remainder from State 
and local governments).'^ During the sanie year 
there were 16.7 million . enroliees in vbcaitibnal 
education programs.'* The majority (1Q.2 million) 
were in secondary (high ^ school) education pro- 
grams; 2 million were in'postsecondary'programs 
such as conununity colleges, technical institutes, and 
area vocationalrtechnical schools; and ,4.4 million^ 

' were enrolled in adult education courses such- as" 
basic education, high school equivalency, and varj:. 
ous short-term programs." . 



Vocational Education and Equal Opportunity ^ 
for Women ^ ^ ^ T 

.. The Vocational Education Act was extensively 
revised by the Education Amendments of 1976 in 
order, among other reasons, to deal with the issue of 
equal opportunity for girls and women. The major 
purpose of the amendments' provisions concehiing 

sex discrimination was "to furnish equal educatio^ial 

- ■ ■ • * ? 

Occupational and Adult Education. Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education. Office of Education. .**Summary Data. Vocational Education. 
Program Year 1978" (mimeographed. 1978) ^hereafter cited as HEW. 
•"Summary Data*^. p. 17. 
• " Ibid., p. 22. > . . ' 

** Ibid., p. 22.- 
" Ibid., p. 17. 

*• Ibid. ; : 
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opix>rtumty in vocational ibducation to persons of 
both sexes.*^ The .amendments were needed be- 
cause, despite the prohibition against isex discrimina- 
tiqn in^vocationa> education by Title R of the* 
Education Aipendments of .1972,^ vocational educa- 
tion schooIs^Avere still limiting and indeed encourag- 
ing girls and women into traditionally female 
work— either unpaid work in the home or low- 
paying jobs with restrictive opportunities in the 
labor market »• / 

In 1972, 56 percent of vocational education 
enroUees were female,** but that overall figuife 
noasked a great imbalance between male and female 
enrollments within vocational areas. Women and 
girls were concentrated in far fewer occupational 
' programs than male cttroUees.** Half (49 percent) of. 
all^ wom^ enrolled in vocational education were in 
home' economics. Furthermore, more than 90 per- 
cent of those were in consumer home economics < 
which docs hoPtrain for gainful employment** In 
^'^traditionally female" fields such as health and office 
(^w6rk,^85 percent and 76 percent, respectively, of the . 
^enroUees were women. Men were 95 percent of the 
trainees, 96 percent of those in technical ° 
program^ and 88 percent x>f enroUees in trade and 
industrial Yrograms.** The traditionally women's 
fields^ had ^uch lower per pupil expenditures and 
about half the average entry wage of the traditional- 
ly male fields.** 

In 1970 women, werclidso disproportionately 
represented in the second^ programs (two-thirds 
of the enroUees were female) and underrepresented 
in postsecondary programs and adult programs 
where they were 40;&nd 46^perccnt c:^ the: enroUees, 
respectively.** Thj^cnrollinient pattern indicates that 



women weren^ undertaking ad vanc^ training in 
preparation Iot -better jo^ as often as men.^ It may 
also indicate that young women beyond iiigh school 
. age were more often prevented, from participating 
because of family and child care fi^pbn^ilities. 
Researchers familiar with the problems of women 

in vocational education have said that the unavail- 

■ \ 

*^ S Rep. No. 94-S82, 94th Cong., 2d. Sew., p. 57 (I97€), rtffrinteii in 
[1976] VS, Code Cong, aij^^rimm News 47^, 4769 (1976). 

20 U.SC ^1681 (1976); , ' 

« MvOyn Steele, statement. Sec Discrinimation and Sex Stereotyping in ' 
Vocational Education: Hearings Before the Subcomri on Elementary, Secon.* 
dory, and Vocational Education vXt/kffotae Comm. on Educate • 
94th Cdog., 1st less. (197S)(bertafter dted as.Ser Discrimination and Sex 
[Stereotyping}, pp. 22f-2X ' 

- Ibid.,T>. 2M (appendix, "^omen in Vocational Ediacation.** by Marilyn 

« Ibid, p. 15, 
«■ Ibid.,p. 16. 



ability of child care is a crucial barrier to their 
participation in p6stsecx)ndary programs. Sociologist 
Pamela Roby noted that •*the absence of adequate 
/child care facilities^ makes it difficult for women to 
enroll in any advanced education offering, and even 
.more difficult for those women with limited financ- 
es."^ In testimony subfautted to Hit House of 
Representatives at its hearings oi^ tb^976 amend? 
ments, Marilyn Steele argued that vocational educa- 
tion must provide child care services io increase the 
participation of women and to- allow them to 
complete their job training.*^ |^gle mothers with' 
young children whose only al/emative to long, term 
welfare depen'dency is the development of job skills 
would particularly benefit from child care support. 

The problem of child care, however, is not limited 
to participation in postsecondary education but also 
reaches down to girls in secondary programs. Most 
high schools, including those with vocational pro- 
grams, 3o not permit the attendance of pregnant 
teenagers.** " Child care iaciliti^ that could help 
teenage mothers to complete their education are 
severely lacking.** According to Dr: Steele, the real 
problem **occurs 3 months after the baby is bom 
whai auntie or grandma or older sister gets tired of 
taking care of the baby and the girl has to drop out 
of ichool because there is no one to take care of her 
child."«> , 



Vocational Education Provisions' for Child ^ 
Care * r^: 

As one of many revi^ons aimed at creating 
greater sex equity in vocational education programs, 
the 1976 amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act included proyisionsi^for child.care.** For the first 
time. States were authorized to spend vocational 
education fimds to. provide* child care for "infants, 
preschool and schoolage children in order to afford 
students who are parents the opportunity to partici- 
. pate in vocational education programs."" 

The recency of the legislative changes makes it 
dif^cult^ assess their effect on women's opportuni- 

« lbkL.p.;a7,Uble9. 

**.lbkL. pp. 307-8, table 19; 336, table 25. . ! 

lbkL.p.286.table8. 

Puneli Roby, ''Vocational Education,** in IVomen in the U.S Labor 
Force, cd. Anne Footc Cahn (New Yock; Pracgcr, 1979), p. 214. 
^ Sex Dixrimination and Sex Stereotyping, p. 356, 

Pamela. Roby, -Vocational Education,** in iVomen in the U.S Labor 
For^, p.l\A, XL AOi Sex Discrimination and SexStereo^ing, pp. 355-56, 

SeXDiscrimirtation and SexStereotyping, pp. 355-56. , 
- Ibid., p. 13. { ' - 
'« 20 use -2|3b(bXlXkX1976). 

45 CRR. -104.612 (1979X. 
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ties in: vocational education. Enrollment figures for ' 
fiscal year 1978, however, do not show fundamental 
shifts in women's participation patterns even though, 
some changes are noticeable. The enrollment of girls 
and women has fallen from 56 percent of the total in 
1972 to 50 percent in 1978, but only 39 percent of the 
females in 1978 were oirolled in nonoccupational 
home economics as opposed to 49 percent 6 years 
earUer." Other traditionally feinale fields remain 
nearly the same in sex balance, but the percentage of 
women in the traditionally male fields has increased 
from 3 to 12 percent** 

Federal administrators have very Uttle informa- 
tion about what has actually happened regarding 
child care in the State programs.*' The amount of 
vocational education funds spent on child care 
services nationally has been small; only $805,160 of 
the total S5. 576 billion budget was used for that 
purpose in progranj year 1978.** Child care servic«^ 
were one of the smallest expenditure items" at the 
national level, and most States spent nothing at all . 
on them." 

Several factors account for the small amount of 
vocational education funds spent for child care. 
Together they point, out formidable difficulties in 
attempting to provide enrollees with child care, and 
they indicate that the Federal Government has not i 
adequately solved the problem with amendments* 
such as those made in 1976 to ' the Vocational 
Education Act and in 1978 to the Adult Education 
Act They include the following: . . ; ^ 

The Federal Government has not collected fol- 
lowup data on State programs to find out the extent 
bf the child care problem and to determine whether 
child care services attract and retain female enroll- 
ees. . ^ . ■ - " ' , .'. 

The Federal aiithbnzation doe^'Jnot require States 
to provide child care but allows .the States to 
exercise discretion in deciding whether child care, 
services are needed." This is consistent with the 
decentralized:- nature of vocational education pro- 



»» Compare HEW. ** Summary Data, ** p. I, (1978 figures) with Sex 
Dixrimination and Sex Stereotyping, pp. 282 and 287, table 9 (1972'ngures) 
(appendix, •*Woroen in Vocational Education.** by Marilyn Steele). 
»* HEW. •*Summarx Data,** p. I, 

Barbara A. Bitters, Special Advisor on Women's Issues. Bureau of- 
'Occupational and Adult Education. U.S. Department of Health. Educa*^ 
tion; and Welfare, telephone interview, Nov. 7. 1979. • 

HEW. •♦Summary Data,** p. 16. 
"Ibid. . 

20 U.S.C. -2330(1976). - . 

HEW. -Summary Data,'* p. 22. 
• 20 U.S,C -2330 (1976). • . 



jgrams, but it enables States to frustrate theTederal 
goal. * • ^ . i ] 

Child cire was authorized as one of the many ; 
measures lo^ eliminate sex discriminatioa in the • 
vocational education system, and^ it had to cdiApete 
for funds with all the other, new supportive services. 
Although vocational education expenditures in- 
creasejd by just bver $6(X) million (12 percent)- • 
between 1977 and 1978," States were also author 
rized to spend funds on other services and on- 
outreach activities for displaced homemakers, single 
family heads, and the economically disad^^taged..?^ 

Some vocational education administrators app^r 
ently believe that there are other sufficient sources 
of child care support available to enrollees. The- 
Massachusetts Division *f Occupational. E3ucation, : , 
for example,' spends no vcx:atipnal education funds - 
on <^d care services; administrators are trying to ' 
solve the problem by printing a brochure that lists 
available day care programs throughout the State.** 
This effort may hdp some vcx:ationaI education 
students -become aware of. child care possibilities; . 
'however, according to the Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Child jpare Resource Center, which specializes 
in helping parents Icx^ate child care, it igtiores the 
apparent shortage of pubUcIy subsidized child care 
in Massachusetts.*' 

The resistance to funding child care services with * 
vocational education resources is motivated in large 
part by the desire to avoid a diversion of funds away 
from educational program's." Understandably, 6p- 
'tional support services receive a lower priority from 
administrators than principal program components 
that are the primary goals aiid standards by. which 
the success of the programs are evaluated.*^ 

Higher Education (Pell Grants) > 

Title IVf* of the Higher Education Act ot lyQ!) as - 
amendeld** authorizes several types of student finan- 
cial assistance for postsecondary education, includ- 
ing the supplemental educational opportunity jgrants, 
' college work-study, national student loans, guaran- 

*' Lynn Hagan. Division or Occupational Education. Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education, telephone interview. Nov. 29. 1979. 

Ethel McConaghy. director. Child Care Resources Center.. Cambridge. 
. Mass., telephone interview. Apr. 21. *1 980. \, 

** Gail' Smith. Bureau or Occupational and Adah, Education. OfTlce or ^ 
Education. U.S. Department of Health. Education, and . Welfare, telephone 
interview. Nov. 29. W79. 

•« A roughly analagous situation exists with respecfio. CETA, in which 
evaluative criteria do not cacourage^tfitr use of funds for child care. 20 

CF.R. i58.600-658.605 ( 1 979). Sec also chapter 4 of this repon. 

« 20U.S.C.— 1070(1976). ' 

Af.. §100raod Pub. L. No. 9.6-314. 94 .Stat. 1367(^80). 



. teed student loans, and Pell grants (formeity Wic 
educational opportjinity grants). Under the basic 
grants program established ^ by the Education 
Amendments of 1972, all financially needy students 
can receive nondiscretionary awards between $200 
and $1,900 for the, 198 1-82 school 'year, up to $2,600 

^ for 1985-86, from- tHe Department - of- fiducatiori.*' 
This entitlement feature makes the Pell gratits 
program unique among Federal aid programs. In the • 

, 1979-80 program year $2,5 biUion .m basic grants 
(ranging from $200 to $1,800) were awarded to, 2.7 
million students.** 

Eligibility for the Pell, grants program requires 
students to be. enrolled at least halftime as under- 
graduates^ in institutions of higher education of in 
other permissible programs.** The amount of indi- 
vidual awards jjcpcnds greatly on the student's cost 
of attendance and the' famil]^ expected contribution, 
towards that cost.^ At full funding of- this ii9)gramy 
awards are calculated according to a sliding scale 
which allows for probable higher attendance costs 
through the 1985-S6^hool year.^* In the academic ' 
year 1981-82, awards are the lesser of: (a) the 
difference between $1,900 and the expected family * 
contribution, (b) 50 percent of the:cost of attending a 
given school, or (c) the ^fference \ktween the cdst 
of atten(}ance and expected family 'a)ntribution.^ A 
student's cost of attendance includes tiiition and fees, ■ 
room and board, and books, supplies, and laiscella- 
neous expenses." The famUy's expected contribution 
toward the cdist of the student's education is based 
on a formula that primarily considers the family 
income and assets adjusted for family size and 
number of students in the family enroUedJn postse- 

condary education.^* ^ 

* ■ 

Peii Grants and Equal Opp<^nity' for ■ ^ ' 
Women 

Data on the percentage of Pell grant recipients 
who are female are lioiiexistent An attempt by tHe. 
National Advisory Council oh Women's Educatidti- 
al Prograims to examine the extent to whijch women 



Id. 51070i<1976), ' • • 

*■ Rosemary'Beavers, . Division of Training and Disseminatioo* Bure«u of 
Student Fuunda] AssisUnce, OfRcc of ^ucatiotu U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, telephone interview^ Nov. 29, 1 979. 
• 20 U.S.C -^I070i(aX2XAXu) (1976) and 45 CF.R. 5l90.4{a(2) (1979). 
The reguJatipns pertaining to the Pel) grant progfam whidi arc currently 
contained in'45 CF.R, Part 190 will be tranafcrrcd to 34 CFiR. Part 690 in 
1981. . . ' 

»• 20U.S.C.— l070t(aX2XBXHM1976). 

'» 45 Fed. Reg. 86?99 (1980) (td becodified in 34 CF.R. 569a22). 
^ Id ^ . 



receive ^Federal financial assistance for' education 
was ••seriously limited^ because of the unavaiUbilify 
of suet data on many Federal programs." The 
Council noted that the laclrof datisi by sex, age, and 
ethnicity allows the perpetuation ;of any practices 
that limit the access of women to advanced educa- 
tion." 



- Provisions for Child Care 

Both the eligibility criteria and the financial aid 
formula of the Pell grants program make ii^equate 
allowances for child dare expenses of students; in so 
doing, they may be denying women equal access to 
the grants and to higher education. . 
^ Eligibility for Pell grants requires students to be 
enrolled halftime or more," Howevier, statistics on 
educational enrollment indicate that women are a. 

• much higher percentage of part-time jstudents^ than 
men, that an increasing number of v/pmeh entering., 
college are older than the typical TOllege student,\ 
and that the recent growth^ in the^umber of part- 
time students over 35 has beni predominantly 
women." This distinctly femal^attenj of participa- 
tion in higher education sug^ts that women inters 
rupt iand posti>one their education to care for- 
children, and it presents an obvious adaptation Of 
women to the timing oif then- family responsibili- 
ties." Despite the evidence that the growth in 
women's college, attendance is in part-time enroll- 
ment and enrollment oif women returning to school 
in midlife. Federal assistance remains geared toward 
the traditionally young, full-time college student. 
The financial aid formula used to determine the 

'^ount of Pell grant awards is, despite recent 
changes, still restrictive for mothers with young 
children. Individual award amounts are based on 
both student's cost of attendance and the family's 
expected contribution. While the Education Amend- 
ments>f 19*0 reauthorizing the Higher Education 

Act of .1965 allow, for the first time, a Reasonable 

' • ■ ■ « 

45 CF.R,, §190.31 J(1979). r 

Ai.5Jl90,3I-4«, ■ • , » 

Nationtl Advisory Coimdl on Women's Eduaitional Prognum, letter to 

Represenutive Willuun p. Ford, Chairman. Subcommittee oo Postsecon- 

dary Education, US. House of Representatives* July 11. 1979 (bereaAer 

cited as NACWEP Letter), 

'I Ibid, 

-r» 20 U.S,C, —1070a (aK2XA)ru) (1976) ft 43 CF,R. J190;4(aX2) (1979), 
NACWEPLetter, ' . v 

Pamela Daniels and Kathy Wetngarten, Soontror Later The Timing of 
FarentHood in Adult am (Sew York: W,W, Norton, fortbcoming). 



cost for child care to be ^inclu(ied ,in the cost of 
attendance,*^ they do not permit ciuld care costs to 
^ included in computing the family's expex^ted 
^tributiott*^ ' \ \, v • * 

in calculatmg the expected family contribution, 
Federal regulations allow families to "'offset*^ certain 
expenses from thdr income in ^determining,. their 
^discretionary ^ income/' StudentHpplicants with 
dependent children are expected to contribute 25 
percent of that discretionary income toward .their 
own edw:atiopd . expenses.** Although allowal^Je 
offsets include educational expenses for depi^ent 
chfldrex^^nrolled in postsecondary education, or for 
tuition for childten in elementary or secondary 
schools, child care expenses are^cil allowed.*' Thus, 
a family could elect :to send a child to a- private 
elementary-school and pffset the. tuition expenses 
frouji thdr discretionary income, but a family with a 
preschool child in a day^care ce^tec could not offset 
those expenses from their discrebpnary; income. 



Pub. L. Na 96-374 §482(dX6X 94 SUL 1447 (19«0>.: 
•« /<l,J(bX2). 94 Stat' 1445. , 

45 Fed. R^29992(1980Kto be codified m 34 CF.]t 9690. 



The only^^^amilift for whidi child care expense? 
v.tan be taken' into account"! tinder the basic grants 
• • program, are families who qualify forlhe "emplby- 
. ment expense offisct" A maximum of $1,500 m^y be 
offset from the family's expected contribution "for 
: employment expenses both the student applicant 
""and spouse are employed,' or if the student qualifies, 
• as a single head of household !* Thus, families who 
; V|ncct dther of these conditions can .parti^ly adjust 
the expected family contribution to educational 
expenses by deducting child care as an employment 
expense. These conditional offsets, hdwever, penal- 
ize families with a parent who is* n6t in paid, 
employment F6r example, a' family in which the 
^ mother had been hbm^ raising -children and then 
' deciciSd to 'fetum to school could' not take the 
employment expense offset This family's expected 
'/family contribution to the mother's educational 
^penses would not take into account that the family 
will now have to pay for child care after she enrolls 
. in school „. ' • 

>.45CF,R.519a41(1979), . 
/<C §190,44, 



CHAPTER 6 



Federal Equal Oppiprtunity Law and Federal 
Employment ^ 



As previous sections of this report liave shown,- (as part of Revised Order No. 4) the ..U.S. Depart- 
equal opportunity for 'women may be IsigniBcaiitly ment of Labor's Office of Federal Contract Cqmpli- 
, affected by the structure and eUgib a^ce Programs (OFCCP) suggests that child care 
of Federal child care programs and policies (chapter needs betaken intoaccount by employers.^ 
3) and by the child care provisions that the F^dei^ This chapter a^uunines both of these measures and 
Government makes, or fails to make, in its employ- also examines efforts made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, training, and education ptogrux^ (chapters 4 * ment, in its role as an employer, to institute iQore 
and 5). In addition, equal opportimity^for women* flexible working schedules >for its employees. -^Two 
may be affectwl by the? extent t 1978 laws, the Federal Employees Flexible and 
in which— the Federal Govemmcait recognizes child Compressed Work Schedules Act* and tha Federal \ 
care as a distinct work-ridatcd^. problem^ when it Employees Part-Time Career Act,* may make it - 
establishes equal opportuxiity poh^ and whe^^^ more feasible for o^rtain Federal employees to* 
as an employer. , . ; . remain in the work force in a reduced or flexible 

Current equal opportunity law adcir^s^ the issiif' way during the childrearing years: Under existing 

of women*s responsibility for childrra itit'two specif- equal opportunity legislation,^ provisions for more 

ic and limited ways. First, in prohibi^g^discrimina- flexible woriL' arrangements mi^t bier extended to 

jdpn on the basis of pregnancy, the/1 978 amendments ; more Federal'employees: 

to Title Vn^ of JheQvil Rights Act of 1964* / : ^ V 

wbinra to take medically liecessary leave rela^^ • 

childbirth, pie amendiMt appUes onl^ PareOtel LoaVO 
r childbirth, and related medical conditions and Vntil Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

does not address the issue of nonmedical leave for was a^obded in 1978,' Federal equal opportunity 

care ofinfantsoroldcrchildrcn! The Equal Employ- ' legislation did not specificaUy rccognjfe women's 

ment Opportunity Commission (EEOQ commients , childbearing or childrearing role' as a systematic 

issued in conjunction with its guidelines for the barrier to equality between the sexejL' ip- either*^' 

amendment also state that Title vVII requires that . education or employment opportunity, ^itfi its 197^ : 

parents in some situations be allowed to take amendment to Title VII," Confess defined disc 

nonmedical leave for child care.* Second, in its 1971 nation on the basis of- pregnancy as- ^typc of sex 

affirmative action guidelines forf Federal contractors discrimination prolfibited by iFederal 1^^. Reacting 

• 42 U.S.C^ «2000e(k) (Siipp. 1974-1979). • st-SCA. }6101 (Supp. 1979). T , 7 
» /<i.«2000e(1976).'- *\ ^ • v • 5 U.SCA..H3401.3408 (Supp. 1979). ' 

• 29CF.R. 51604 Apppidu (1979). ^^'^j ; r ■ ♦ 42 U.S.CA. fi2000e<k)(Supp. 1974-1979). 
*41CEIt««>-124(h)(1979), * 



in part to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in General Electric Co. v. Gilbert • that the 
cmploycr had the right to exclude from .its disability 
;plan pregnancy.relat<»] disabilities, Gongress clan* 
ficd the definition of sex^di^rimination in Tide VII : 
**to reflect the common^cnse view [of the EEOC * 
guidelines] and to ensure that working women are 
protected against all forms of employment discrimi- 
nation based on sex*** ^ 

Revised Tide VU guidelines issued by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Conmiission in April 1979 
say, in effect, that as long as a pregnant woman is 
hii^thy she must be treated like all other employ- ^ 
ees:.^ She must be afforded all einployment opportu- 
nities,' including the right tovre|p(Uttn;r^n''ti^^ 
training, work assignment, transffrs, promotions, . 
and fringe benefits.^^ When she become medicailly 
disabled, she is entided to all benefits that any other 
disabled employee receives, such as sick pay, leaye, 
and health imurancc*^: Rnally, if an employer's 
leave policy causes disproportionate^ numbers of 
women to lose their jobs because it does not' 
adequately accommodate medical conditions caused 
i by pregnancy, that policy is in violation of Tide VII 
unless the employer can justify it ^as .a business 
necessity." ^ * ^ . . ' 

The sex discrimination giiiddines for- Federal 
contractors issued by the OFCCP, pursuant tc?;- 
Executive Orders 11246" and 11375," and the 
guidelines'.' issued by the Department of Health, 
Edjucation, and Welfare for Tide IX' of the Educa- 
tional Amendments" provide essentially similar 
. regulations concerning the medxdial conditions ehr 
tailed in pregnancy and childbirth. First, Federal ; : 
TOntractors covered by the Executive order and V 
educational institutions covered by Tide IX may not 
, exclude women from work or school or discriminate 
against* them in any way because of pregnancy.*^ 
' ^Second, - benefit policies that apply to - medical ' 
disabilities must also be applied to pregnancy." 
Thirds contractors and educational institutions must 
consider pregnancy as a justification for leave of 
absence even though a leave policy for employees or 
students may not exist." Following the medically 

• Gcncr»J EJcctric Co- v. Gilbert, 429 U.S. 123 (1976). 

• U.S.. Congress, House of ReprescnUtives. C/W/ Rights Act of 1964^ 
pregnancy Discrimination, H. Rep, No. 95-94S. 93lh Cong.. 2nd sess.. p. 3, ' 

% repnntfd in [ 1 978] U.S. Code Cong, mnd Admin. News 475 1 . 
29 C.F.R, 51604(1979). 
» 51604.10. 

51604.10(b). . , . 

/a^. 51604,10(c). 9 • 
3 CF.R. 339(1964-1965 Comp.). 



necessary leave, women must be reinstated iq-the 
.same or similar status that they previously held.** 
Although Federal' Jaw nbw.entides^omen tp full 
and equal benefit coverage for medical condition^ 
cjyused by pregnancy, and protects theif jobs and - 
accrued seniority during medically necessary- leave 
ibr childbirth,^its overall effect on >vomen*s employ- 
ment opporiumties is limited. 

JThc 1978 prohibition of pregnancy discriminatibn 
dcys not pertain to nonmedical leave related to 
childbirth, i.e., with the desire o( many womra^ to 
stay home with infants ^ young children because 
they feel that nursing' or parental care is necessary to 
the child's widl:being or because they cannot find 
acceptable arrajdgements for child care. 

. The issue of nonmedical leave of absence for child 
care is raised in the section entided ""Questions and 
Answcj?$ on the Pregnancy Discrimination Act^**** 
which the'EEOC has attached as an appendix to its 
revised<^sex^ discrimination guidelines. Question 
•18(Ay%s: . ' ; ; 

Must an employer grant leave to a female 
employee, for ..fchildcarie purposes after she is 
medically, able to return to work following 
leave necessitated by pregnancy, childbirth or 
: related medical conditions? 

: The EEOC replies: 

While leave for childcare purposes is hot 
covered by the Pregnancy Discrimination Act, 
ordimuy Tide VII priiici^es. would re<^uire that 
. leave for child-care purposes be granted, on the 
s^e basis as leave which is granted to -employ* 
' . ees for other i^oiiniecfical reasons. For example, 
if an emplpyer allows its employees to take- 
leave without pay or accrued annual leave for 
traveHor education vi^hich is not job rela^icU the 
same typel.bf leave must be granted to'^'tlKi^ ' 
who wish to rclmain' on lelve for infant care, 
even though they are medically able to return ' 
to work.^ 

^ These questions and answers suggest that Title^ 
vVJI principles require an employer who grai^ts leave 

» 3 CF.R. 6S4 (1966-1970 Comp,). as amended by Exec. Order No. 12086. 
43 Fed..Rcg- 46501 (1978). . . . . - 

41 CF.R. Part 60-20 {\^9)*n<i45 C^fotCPn^Jii:\ - 
»♦ 41 CF.R. J6O-20.3g(l)<1979);454dF.kvW^l(<^W^^ 

41 CF.R: 56O-20.3(c) ( W79): 45 C.F.Vi^^B.fJO))(c) • / :. 

41 CRR. 56O-20.3(£K2) (1979); 45 CF.R. 586.57(d) (1979). 

Id 

" 29 CF.R. 51604-Appendix (1979). 

'•Id f . ' 



for nonraedical jpur^oses such as travel or study also 
to provide nonmedic al leav e for childcare. 



The EEOC's interpretation of TitlcvVII piincipl^ 
applying to. nonmedical child care leave warrants 
. clarification because the child care issue is so crucial 

in achieving equal opportunity for women. The . 
. EEOC has not issued a formal regulation that 
embodies the position on child care leave taken by 
' the agency in its response quoted above/ The 
• extension of Title. VII sex ^scrimination guidelines'* 
specifically to address nonmedidal leave for child'' 
. care could underscore the EEOC's intention of j 
' enforcing this positiofti Failure of the -"EEOC to - 
' clarify its position makes it difficult for women to 
•claim nonmedical leave for child care. 

Coiisider, for example, the 'ca§e of Marcia Hams, a 
'.lathe operator for a large industrial firm.m Massa- 
chusetts> After taking the fr-weeks postdalivery 
disability leave allowed by the. company, Ms. Hams 
requested a 6-month, leave of absence because she 
^did not have adeqiiate child ^care provisions ; and 
because she was nursing the baby. Ms, Hams 
thought her request would be approved because she 
knew of instances in which the companyihad 
\ granted leaves of absence to emplpyees for educa- 
tion and fajnily illness. According, to Ms- Hams, 
when the leave was ^denied. She went to a lawyer 
^who told her about the new EEOC guidelines. 
-Meanwhile, because of an hereditary family illness, 
her union suggest»l that she obtain a letter fromlie^ 
pediatrician saying that it VaS: medically necessary . 
for her to nurse the baby. - ^ 

Armed with the.pediatrician's letter, the lay^er^ 
advice, and accpgipanied by her union Meward, Ms.* * . 
Hams requested the leave a second time* One day 
later*^ the leave was- granted, not according to the / 
EEOC' provisions for nonmedical child care leave, ^ 
^' but for the special^ Case of medically necessary 
nursing. Although this decision , allowed Ms. Hanis 
to take a - 6-month, unpaid leave of absence, she 
believes that its reasoning allows the compiiy to 
avoid setting a precedent for nomnedical child care 
leave. / ^ v 
• There are two other ways m which the EEOC's 
language is ambigubiis regarding the applicability of 
Title yil to nonmedical child care leave. First, 



Question, 18(A) in the appendix to the EEOC_ 
guidelines asks about leave for "child care.'' How- 
eye^, by giving jan answer with specific reference to 
.^infant care," the j^EOC creates an unnecesssary 
ambiguity about what age limits, if any, apply and 
about ' who will determine such age limits— the 
parents, thev employers, or tfie EEOC. Second, the . 
EEOC xioes not state explicitly whether these 
guidelines, apply to fathers as well as mothers and, if 
so, whether both or only one may claim such leave. 

An important issue that restricts the applicability 
of Title VII Btud its amendments to child care policy 
is that employers and educational institutions are 
required only to extend existing benefit coverage to 
pregnancy disability and to leave granted for child 
care purposes. • * 

Employers do not have to offer a comprehensive 
disability plan. The. vast majority of pregnant, 
employed women do not receive disability wages 
and Will not receive them under the 1973 amend- 
njent,-sitice only five States- require en^loyers to 
' contribute to payment of disability wages or some 
. cash-benefit m lieu of wages to temporarily disabled 
workers.** 

Ordinary Title y II principles require only that an " 
empl6yer:grant child"care" leave on the samel@sis as 
bther nonmedical leave. Thus, the majority of 
available leave would be unpaid, and^ that will - 
decrease the number of person§ who can afford to 
take advantage of leave eyen ^ it is offered. ^Single 
parents ^and jparents m two-earner famili^ with, low 
incomes jire among those least able to afford impaid . 
leaves^ for child qare. In most two-parent families, , 
the largest proportion of income is supplied by the 
^usband.^ This means that unpaid leave discourages 
parental sharing of child~eare-responsibilities;.,*be-- 
cause it is economically unso.imd for the husband to 
st^y at home. In -addition, many etoployers'slmp^o . 4, 
not grant nonmedical leave ^ for any purpose, and 
therefore would not be required to grant child care 
to their employees. , 



» 42 U.S.C §§2000e-2p00e-17 (1976 and Supp. 1978). 
** Mtrcia Haxns,ldq3hoae interview, Apr. 24, 1980. 
» 1 B CCJL UnempL Ins. Rep. @2510. See. eg. Cal. Unemp. Ins. Code 
552601-3272. (West . 1972 & Supp. 1979) and N.Y. Work. Comp. Law 
J5200-242. (McKinncy 1965 & Supp. 1979-1980). 
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••^U.S.. Department ofXabor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Working 
Women: A Databook, (Washington. D.C: Government Printing Office,' 
1977XP. 38(tabre;). , , 
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Federal Contract Compliance- 
(Revised Order No. 4) 

— Executivc-Ordcr-li246;?^as-amended-iii-1968-b^^ 



Executive Order 1 1375,* prohibits Federal contrac- 
tors and subcontractors JFrom discriminating against 
tlieir employees or applicants for employment on the 
basis of race» color, religion, sex, or national origin. 
The Office of Federal Contract Compliance Pro- 
grams of the U^. Department of Labor is responsi^ 

' ble for coordination and oversight of'^e cbnt];act 
compliance proces^ In 1971 it issued guidelinies, 

. known as Revved Order No. 4,** ; which • require , 
ccmtractors to establish and maintain affirmative 
action programs to eliminate and prevent discrimiiia- 
tion. ' ^ 

Revised Order No. 4 appears to be tie only 
instance: in wMcH the Fedeial Government directly 
recognizes child-care as a component of an afHrma- 
tive action plan. However, it does so as^ suggestion 
rather than as a requirement. . Revised Order No. 4 
suggests that in. the development an() execution of 
^firmative action prognuns, empToyefs'**encourage 
child Jcare, liousingv and transportation pro^^ms 
appropriately designed to improve the employment. 
op{)prtiinities of minorities and women. In-order 
to sbrehgthen aflirniative action, policy in this area, 
OFCCP could require that employers demonstrate 
support for child care through a variety of acticMls 
such as granting chfld care leave;, supporting child.. 

^refacilities, ; or establishing altemative • work 
schedules for employees with child care responsibli- ^ 
ties. ■ .■ ; 

Federal Employment Altemative 
Schedules for Work 

One of the most . direct ways in virhich the Fedferal 
Government can promote equid* opportunity For 
women is in its role as an employer. Federal : 
employment practices oan make it more or . less 
diifficult /or einpipyees wth children to balanpe t^ 
demands of family «;and employment. Though not 



^ iCF.'R. 339 (1964-1965 Comp.'). ' ' r "... 

: " -3 CFR- 684 (1966^1970 Comp,)..as amcmted by Exec. Order No, J2086. 
' .43 Fcd. Reg.4<S501(1978), * 
»• 41 CF.R. §60-2 (1979). . 

Id. §60-2.24<h) (1979). ^ 
5.U.SCA.§6iqi (Supp. 1979). 
*■ ;U.S., Congress, House of Represenlatiyes, Federal Employees Flexible 
and Compressed Work Schedules Act ofJ97S. H. Rep. J^o 95-912, 95th 
" CongT, 2nd sess., p. 9, reprinted in [1978] U.S. Code Coiog. and Admin. 
' .Newsl^. 190Z . . 

- .» Ibid ■ s - > w - ■• 

Janice Hedges, -JEIcxi time Schedules: Problems and Issues,** Monthly ^ 
£fl6pr/?rw<ji' (February 1977), p. 63. 



designed exclusively with parental needs in mind, 
two recent Federal initiatives- in altemative work 
-schediiles may-make it^asier-forniip^ 
to accomplish this balancing act, thereby enhancing 
equal opportunity for women. ' 

Federal Employees Rexlble and Compressed 
Work Schedules Act of 19783^ 

' One pption that provides flexibility for families in 
cooi;dlnating child care and. work without reducing 
the total hours of work is a change in .the standard . 
40Thour, $-day work week. Currently, about 1.2 
million <^ 10,000 organizations /are on 

schedules that compress die standard .Work week 
into: ; 3 or 4 longer days;" Considerably fewer 
employees (estimates range from 300,000 to 1 mil- 
Jion) gre^iising flexibl^^ schedules.^ One version of 
flexiti^<l;Cls a system in which all employees work 
**core 'li^^^ but specific starting 

and quitting ifaiaw are r^^^ band" 
of several hours fronf wM^ can choose 

according to their'neieds.'^ Ihiother fl^exible systems^ 
workers can bank and b6rro^v hours oyer longer : 
periods; of time.^ European countries, where much, 
larger percentages' of the labor force use flexible 
schedules, have beguiilo experiment with **working- 
year-contracts" where tfie number of hours to bd 
worked, in ^a given ^.yeair is -established through 
collective bargaining and the; employee . chooses : 
. when to work those hours." ;• 

The impetus for expanding"? the use of flexible 
schedules in the U.S. came "primarily from manage- 
ment seeking improvenJents in worker morale , and 
output per unit of labor and capital investment "^^ A 
Government - Accounting Office (GAO) survey ojF 
20 ^^ederal contractors who had used flexible sc^edy 
ules showed that the advantages most frequency - 
named by management offi(5ials Were better employ- 
ee morale, reduced absenteeism,, incr^sed ptoduc- 
tivityj* reduced overtime costs, iieo'eased tardine^ 
. and reduced .traffic congestion." Similar reasons for 
' ming' compressed schedules^and fle^dble hours^ were 

See U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, Comm. on Post OfHce 
and Ovil Service, Subcomm. oti Einployee Ethics and Utiltzation. Part- 
Time Employment and Flexible Work Houfs: Hearings on HR. 1627, HR. 
273Z and HR. 2930. serial no. 95-28. 95th' Cong^ 1st sess.. (1977). p. 61 
(statement of James W. Pierce), (hereafter cited as Part-Time Employment 
and Flexible Work Hours). - ^ 

*• Bemhard Jeriet. *'Flcxiycar Schedules — Only a Matter of Time," 
Monthly Labor Review (Daxmber \977), p. 63. ^ ^ / 
r Hedges, -Fl cjt it im e Sch cddes.** p. 61 - ■ , > 

U.S.. Congress, Senate. Committee on Labor add Human Resources, . 
Subcomm.' on Employment, Pbvefty. and^ Migratory Labor. Cfvnjging^ 
Patterns of Work in America. 1976: Hearings: on Examination of Alt^rnatiye 
Working Hours and Arrangements, 94th Cong.. 2nd sess. (1976). p. 101 
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found by other researchers who conducted small 
scale surveys of companies.^' However, Janet Giele,' 
"semor' research "associate^at" the "Florence~Heller 
School of Social Work Studies at Brandeis*Universi- 
and Hilda Kahne, professor of economics at 
Wheaton College in Norton, Massachusetts, . point 
out, tl)e^ are also obvious advantages for working 
pareilts with ^hild care responsibilities: 

. .benefits result' not only from the ability to 
meet the unpredictable time demands that ac- 
company multiple responsibilities — whether be- . 
cause- of an ill infant, a missed school bus, a 
' needy parent,, an emergency board meeting— 
. . butequally important, tjiey include the lessened 
^ tenabn of daily living that comes with the 
knowledge that such time is available, if needed. 

Flexible hours miake it possible to accept jobs of 
increasing responsibility, knowing that job per- 

: formance rather than rigid hour scheduling is 
- the criterion by which one's performance is 

■ judged. . .potentially costly discontinuities in 

' work histories can be avoided.^ 

Passage in 1978 of the .Federal Employees Flexi- 
ble and Compressed Work Schedules Act requires 
each Federal agency to particiijate, over a 3-year 
" period, in one or more experiments using nbnstan- 
•dard schedules for Federal, employees at all* grade 
levels.*^ A study by the Office of Persbnnel.Manage- 
ment, the' **Altemative Work Schedules Project,** 
will evaluate ^e effect of the experimental legisla- 
tion and. report its findings, to the Congress and the 
President with a recommendation ajj to whether 
permanent legislation on alternative schedules' 
should be passed.*^ In its assessment of the effect of • 
. flexible schedules on the **quality of life," the study 
.^will ask employees questions about child caire; it is . 
not clear," however, whether the^study wilT yield . 

'(Report to Omgrcss of the ComptroUet General "Contractor's Use of 
.Altered Work Schedules (or Their Employees— How Is It Working?^ 
. (hacatietc^leA^&Otanging Patterns of Work in America). 

> n)id:.pp: in-iR - - 

^ U.S^ Copgrcss, House, of Rieprescntatives. Select Comm. -on Aging. 
Women in Midlife-^Security and Fulfillment (Part I): A Compendium of 
Papers: 95lh'C6tiZ.V 2nd scs^, (1 978X,p' J69 ("Meeting Work* and JFamily 
Responsibilitiesf ?roposa6r for Flexibility," by Janet Gicle and Hilda 
Kahne). • 

5U.S.CA.§6101(Supp. 1979), • % 

** Jim" Hesling, Forjner Program Director at the Alternative Work 

— Schedules Project, Office of Personnel Management, telephone interview, 
Dec. 12. 1979. «r 'i . 

^ « Ibid. ; . 

** Elizabeth Waldman,*^ Allysoh Shennan Grossman. Howard Mayghe. and - 
Beverly L. Johnson. "Working Mothers in the :197(rs: A Look at the 
Statistics," Monthlyi Labor Review (October 1979), p. 44 (table 5). 



data abbut.the nnpact of flexible scheduling in equal 
opportunity for women.*' 



Ftderal EmplbyMs Part-Time Career j^' 
Employment Act of 1978 

Conditions in the part-time labor market ar,p, often 
poor and there are difficulti«; in upgrading j^^imc^?: 
jobs. - Nevertheless, a majority of inothers ; 
children under 18. are employed or have fd^'be- 
employed less than year round, full time.** It is likely 
that the demand for part-time work will cQntinue t(> 
grow,*' and it is not known how many wom^n or 
men who are not in the labbr forpe or who are 
working full time would take a part-time job;:Ef if :^ 
were available under accepit^le conditions.ti|V 
. Employers say that the major.biUTief to CTeatiijg^ 
good part-time jobs is the per person cost of hiring 
additional employees. Hiring two'i5art-time employ- 
ees instead of one full-timer probably doubles "the 
employer's costs for recruitment, and tniining.*^ This . • 
may make it ' difficult to stimulate part-time job 
creation, especially in better-payjpg administrative, 
management, and professional jobs 'that Require 
considerable on-the-joh training.** The costs of 
fringe benefits and payroll taxes for employers who 
hire part-time workers may also be higher.*' How- 
ever, economBit Carol Greenwald has. noted that 
many benefits can be prorated for part-time employ- 
ees, and that the actual extra cost to employer^ in * 

..benefits and payroll taxes can be minimal." 

Within the Federal Government, part-time work 

'has been an established practice**^ Wiih the Federal 
Employees Part-lune Career Employment Act of 
1978," the Congress aimed at increasing th£ oppor- 
tunities for part-time work; at.all grade levels."* 
There is no single evaluation study of p^-tiine 
legislation, but the U.S. OflRce of Personnd-Manage- 

«• 2txtmy Main. *'Gobd Jobs (jo.Part TvtatT Money. October 19T7, pp. 80- 
86; Nancy S. Barrett, **Wofflen in tbe Job^Markfrtc^^UncoiployiDent and 
Work Schedules.** ed Ralph Smitlu 7^ 5ii^r/^ i{«io/tf<ibn. (Washington,.. .... 

D.C: Urban Institute. 1979), pp, 84-85- 

Ralph Smith, *TTic Eflects of Hours Rigidity on the Labor Market 
Status of Women.** Urban and Social Change Renew, vol. 11, nos. 1 & 2, 
(1978). pM5. 

** Changing Patterns of Work in America, p. 469 (statement of Isabel 
ftSawhill): . ^ ^ 

*• Ibid.. . . 

*• Ibid., p. 470. ' ^. 

Carol S. Greenwald, "Part-time Work." in Ann FoOtc Cahn, (ed,), 
Women in the U.S. Labor Force (New York: Praeger. 1979), p. 184. 
»» 5U.S.CA.§3402(Supp.l979). ^ . 

•» 5U.S,CA.§§3401-340»(Supp..l979). ■ . 

" Edward P. McHu^ Persorihel- Policy Officer, Office of Personnel 
Management, telephone interview, Z^ec 13, 1979. 



ment is cvrying^out^ research projects 
related to part-time worL»* No data that links part- 
-toe-w<>rk-to^equah6pportuiuty-i$ avail^^ 
its potential for^affecting women is great since 80 to 
85 percent of Federal part-time employees are 
women.**' ' • 

One attempt by Congress to encourage the private 
sector to hire more part-timers was a hill (H-B^T 
2402)** introduce d in 1977 by Representative Barber 

- IbkL . ' . 

riy^^JL^d^^ ^ ^^'ncnoft pp. 3»-39» 41-43,- (totimony of 



Conable (R-New Yoflg) to give, emplpyers a tax 
cre dit for hirin g part-time workers. To date, no sn^b 
bffl has passed. Successful legislation to increase 
part-time opportunities in the private sector will be 
difficult to achieve because hiring part-time employ- 
ees is believed to increase the per capita taxes of 
employees, including unemployment compensation; 
worker's compensation, and social security. 



The development of equal opportmiity poBcy 
over the last 15 years by Federal statutes, court 
decrees, and agency actions has produced notable 
gains in women's labor force partidpafion "and 
educational enrollm^t Nevertheless, it remams 
clear that the Fed«al goal of equal opportunity for 
women has not been realized. , ^ - 

Women as workers and students, especadly mi- 
nority women, cont inue to be disadvantaged when ^ 
compared with men. Woidi haVe conadcrably 
more difficulty than men in^sectiring imiployment; 
when they are emplpj«<ythey are segregated^ 
disproportionately in low.i^^,.dead-end^jobs and» 
on the average, they earn <)nly about three-fifths of 
what men do. Women are much less likely thaii men 
to complete coUe^e or to fecdye advanced training, 
and they are undenjepresented in Federal employ- 
ment and training prograim. 

Our national anploypfcnt and education i»Ucy 
carrSes a double mes^gc for women. On the one 
hanf^the laws agaihSt sex disfcrimination and the 
national commitmoht to a full employment economy 
say that women We a legal right to equality of 
opportinrity. On the other hand, the failure to user 
those laws - to -^e down practices that are • sex 
' discriminatory liecause they interfoe ^with raising 
children places equaUty of opportaffity out of 
wbmdi's reach. In effect^omen areTtold that equal 
. opportunity means applying the sex-biased rules of 
the labor- market; and of educational institutiops 
equany to men and womenr but that it db&^mean 

- > 4ieKR.6&-224(h)0979). - r , 
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changing any &f those rules, so that they are fair to 

women. ' 

Although researchers have suggested that fespon- 
sibihty for child care constitutes one of several 
significant barrids to women's .equal opportunity, 
attention to child care .hi bot been central to 
'iFedpial equal opportunity ppUcy Revised Order 
m> 4 is tfle only equal employment opportumty 
regtfliition that specifically mentions child care, and 
it advises, but does not require, that Federal contrac- 
tors "encourage child care: . .deiagned to improve 
the employment opportomities for . minorities and 
women."* The ptrohibition of pregnancy discrimma- 
tion in the 1978 amendments to Title VH of^he Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 makes leave related to childbirth 
^KJsSible for some women, but does not deal with 
nonmedical leave for child care.' 

TYas report ^ examined, in a more specific and 
systematic way than has been done to date, the 
jilationship between the Federal goal of women's 
^ "equal opportunity ■and-fhe Federal Government's 
'urograms and poUdes for child care. It has looked at 
three dimensifons of Federal child care activity: 
programs and bolides that have, -as . their primary 
purpose, assisting families with child car^ provisions 
"for child care attached to the major Federal employ- 
' ment,'traihing, and education programs; and media, 
nisms through\which the Fed«sral Government, via 
selected aspects of its^ existing equal opportumty 
policy ahd via its role as an employer, might better 
■ enable parents to combine chfld care and «mploy- 
ment responabilities. 

• 42 U-S.CA.52000e(kXSttpp. 1974-1979). , 

■ ' . ■ ■ 

V ■ . ..V ■. ■; ; • :•■ ■ ■• ■■ , 

59,.,. ■ . ■ , 
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It is dear from this review tlmta^^^ States i my— that pareate use, nonetheless so that they c^"-, 
-has-no-coh«ive-or-wcU-articuIated-Feder^ — rtake paid work or p^^^ 

care policy. Instead it has an assortment of federally of ptpgraups is targeted, for the most part, to low-/ 
supported p^)grams established for varying rea- income famihes; it comprises a system that i^ 
sons— educational needs of children, social services madequate to meet the current or prcgected need for 
needs of parents, labor force needs of the econo- childcare. 
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